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- Johann Friedrich Buenger 


By KENNETH R. MOLNAR 
Early Life and Influence 


During the course of the seventeenth century, Germany gave 
birth to two theological systems that it could neither control nor 
assimilate. The pietistic movement, as embodied in Jacob Spener 
and August Hermann Francke, with its peculiar accents on emo- 
tional and ascetic Christianity paved the way for the rationalism 
that was to follow. Rationalism reared its head in the formulations 
of Gottfried Wilhelm von Leibniz and the popularizations of 
Christian von Wolff. The transition from late orthodoxy to early 
rationalism was barely perceptible." The preparation and popular- 
izations of Christian Wolff made it possible for rationalism to 
control the hearts and minds of the people of Germany. This was 
not complete in every case, for throughout the century a flicker of 
pietism and orthodoxy was kept alive through the persistent, though 
not overwhelming efforts of university Bible clubs, study groups, 
and pietistic unions. Into this seething caldron of antithetical 
Christianity, rationalistic gymnastics on the one hand and pietistic 
experience on the other, Johann Friedrich Buenger was born. 

In the village of Etzdorf, a few miles south of Rosswein, in 
Saxony, between the cities of Leipzig and Dresden, Jacob Frie- 
drich Buenger’s wife, Christiane, gave birth to Johann Friedrich 
Buenger on January 2, 1810. Johann’s genealogy enumerates a long 
list of clergymen on both his maternal and paternal side dating 
back to the Reformation in Germany. His grandfather on his 
mother’s side, the Rev. Wilhelm Gottlieb Reiz, was one of the few 
witnesses who remained faithful to the Savior and His pure Gospel 
at the time of rising rationalism. As far back as 1765 he published 


1 Jaroslav Pelikan, From Luther to Kierkegaard (St.Louis: Concordia Pub- 
lishing House, 1950), pp. 83 ff. 
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a Communion book titled Empfindun gen des Glaubens vor, bei und 
nach dem Tische des Herrn? 

In 1830 the grandfather, Par Johann nteee Buenger, 
retired from his pastorate in Schoenbach after fifty-four years in 
the ministry. He then came to live in Etzdorf and there died six 
years later. Johann Friedrich would therefore have had an oppor- 
tunity to discuss religious matters with a pastor who was definitely 
not a rationalist. In his younger days he had been subject to the 
very strongly pietistic leanings of his father Andreas Christopher.’ 
Grandfather Johann Andreas Buenger influenced Johann Friedrich 
in his formative years. 


Great-grandfather Andreas Christopher Buenger was born 
September 20, 1715, at Schoenbeck in the Priegnitz in north-central 
Germany. His preparatory schooling was acquired principally at 
the Gymnasium in Brandenburg and his academic training at the 
University of Halle. 


During his early life Andreas Christopher Buenger was in- 
timately connected with pietism and the institutions of Francke 
at Halle. At the age of twenty-four he was appointed teacher at 
the Koenigliche Paedagogium in Halle. In 1743 he was appointed 
assistant principal of the school. Between 1740 and 1746 Chris- 
topher Buenger came under the influence of pietism.* August 
Hermann Francke had evidenced his religious leanings in the found- 
ing and forming of charitable institutions. Great-grandfather 
A. C. Buenger gave vent to his beliefs by an intense devotion to 
beneficent activities. These are evidenced by excerpts from his 


diary: 


Every sickroom was to him sacred as a temple of God, for the sick- 
rooms were for him workshops for the heavens and kepaid his zeal for 
Christ most splendidly . . . he took care of the suffering families 
that were lying about so pitifully as sheep without a shepherd. He, 
for a time, the only “soul curate,” visited in the fore- and afternoon 
his sick fellow Christians, some days in unbelievable numbers. This 


2C. F. W. Walther, Kurzer Lebenslauf des Weiland Ehrwuerdigen Pastors 
Johann Friedrich Buenger Treuverdienten Pastors der evangl.-Lutherischen Im- 
manuels-Gemeinde zu St.Louis, Missouri, nebst bei seinem feierlichen Begraebniss 
gehaltenen Reden (St.Louis: Verlag von F. Dette, 1882), p.3. Hereafter 
cited as W. 

3 Johann Andreas Buenger’s Predigtabrissen, which Walther mentions on 
page 7 of Lebenslauf, are in the possession of Theo. Buenger of Chicago. According 
to him, the Predigtabrissen would pass muster in the Missouri Synod today, except 
for mention of Tugend, etc. 


4 “An Extreme Example of Pietism,” Concorpra Historica INstiruTE 
Quarterty, XIX (April 1946), 23 ff. 4 
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was not for him some selfish thing, but it was for him a necessity; 
it was not daring, but it was a firm trusting upon the Almighty, 
a trusting in God, something that had to be done. At times he had 
to go into the houses which no other person dared to go into. Ter- 
rible scenes he saw, when six or more persons were together in rooms 
and chambers . . . taking the Lord’s Supper out of his hands and 
receiving the last blessing.® 


That Johann Friedrich Buenger was under the a chi in- 
fluence of this relative and resultant pietism is a tenable opinion. 
This in turn may explain young Buenger’s later interest and ac- 
tivities in eleemosynary endeavors.. 

In the village of Etzdorf Buenger spent his early childhood. 
In the village school he received part of his elementary-school 
training; while he was living at home with his parents, his father 
also directed his elementary education. 

Buenger himself writes that after he had attended the village 
school for a time he entered a private school taught by a candidate 
of theology whose name was Gotsch. This school was only a quarter 
of an hour from Etzdorf. He was then ten years old and there 
learned the rudiments of the Latin language (W, p. 8). The formal 
education that young “Fritz” had so far received was very meager. 

Not long after, his uncle, the Rev. Ernest Hasse, who had no 
children of his own, invited him to stay at his home near Muecken- 
berg. There the pastor tutored him. Buenger relates that because 
Pastor Hasse was so busy with his three parishes, he certainly did 
not learn very much. He had to be on his own, and as yet the urge 
to study was not yet stirred in him. 

In 1823, at the age of thirteen, Johann enrolled in the renowned 
Fuerstenschule St. Afran on the Albrechts Heights in Meissen, 
which has as its motto Horace’s exhortation: Aude sapere (Date 
to be wise).° Perhaps because of his poor foundation he made 
a poor showing on his entrance examination, and hence was put on 


scholastic probation for a year. Fortunately, a strict Obergeselle 


by the name of Ehrenstein was in charge and forced him and three 
or four others to study. As a result he was taken off scholastic 
probation the following year. For six years, until he reached the age 
of nineteen, Johann Friedrich studied at this institution. Early in 
1829 he took his entrance examination for Leipzig University. 


5 Theodore Buenger, “Johann Friedrich Buenger, Founder of Lutheran Char- 
ities and Inner Mission Work in the Synodical Conference,” Proceedings of Thirty- 
eighth Annual Convention, Associated Lutheran Charities, Milwaukee, Wis. (1939), 
pp. 24 ff. Hereafter cited as JFB. 


6 Theodore Buenger, p. 25. 
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The Fuerstenschule had a faculty of ten professors and four 
assistant professors. In addition there was a penmanship teacher, 
a choirmaster, an art teacher, and one who would teach the French 
language, and even a teacher of the dancing art! No one, however, 
taught the Gospel of Jesus Christ, since they all were rationalists. 
But Buenger remained firm in the Gospel he had learned in his 
parental home. (W, p. 9) 

At Easter 1829 young Buenger entered the University of Leip- 
zig. The Gymnasium was deep in a morass of rationalism, and the 
university was by this time completely given over to the view that 
reason is a higher authority than revelation. Some of the most 
famous professors of theology in the university were A. Hahn, 
F. W. Lindner, J. A. H. Tittmann, K. W. Thiele, and others. Of 
these, the only one from whom the students could receive evan- 
gelical instruction was F. W. Lindner. (W, p. 10) 


At the university Buenger came into contact with a group ie 
believing students. They formed a student organization that met 
for Bible study and prayer, a sort of “Holy Club.” It had been 
founded as an offshoot of the Leipzig Mission Society in 1820. 
In 1829 it was being revived through the efforts of an older candi- 
date of theology named Kuehn and Prof. Friedrich W. Lindner, 
sectetary of the Mission Society, who lectured to the group on the 
Gospels.’ Other members of this group were Otto Hermann Wal- 
ther, Ottomar Fuerbringer, Theodore Brohm, E. G. W. Keyl, and 
later C. F. W. Walther.® 

Buenger in the early part of his university career was quiet 
and withdrawn. In these days he pursued his studies steadfastly. 
After he had been introduced into the study group, he not only 
gave his body and soul to his Lord and Savior but was also greatly 
troubled in his conscience, as were others among his fellow believers. 
He tortured himself day and night to achieve the highest degree of. 

repentance, but did not reach the goal he pursued.” 


After those who had experienced a spiritual reawakening in 
the year 1829 had left the university, Buenger drew closer to Can- 
didate Brohm, with whom he lived (W, p. 18). And after Brohm 


7 R. D. Owen, “The Old Lutherans Come,” Concorpia Historicat INsTIruTE 
QuartTerLy, XX (April 1947), 26. 

8 Ibid. 

9 W.G. Polack, The Story of C. F. W. Walther (St. Louis: Concordia Pub- 
lishing House, 1947), p. 13; W, p. 17. 
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had left Leipzig, Buenger became more closely associated with 
C. F. W. Walther.’° 

Here at the university Buenger and Walther came into contact 
with a family that was to have much influence on them, the pious 
family of F. W. Barthel, at whose home they were always comforted 
with evangelical assurances. Soon after, Buenger discontinued his 
university studies, “‘a candidate of death.” While at the university, 
Buenger had subjected himself to the extreme rigors of the new 
asceticism (poor diet and spiritual exercises). As a result he con- 


- tracted a lung ailment which needed medical attention. (W, p. 19; 


ZM, p. 44) 

Suffering physically and mentally, Buenger returned to his 
parental home at Easter 1833 (W, pp. 19, 20). In August 1833 he 
submitted to a cure at the resort Redeberg, about three hours dis- 
tant from Dresden. Here he recuperated so rapidly that he was 
soon able to join his former companion, Brohm, in Dresden and 
prepare himself for his first theological examination. 

Consoled by his close companion, Brohm, Buenger threw him- 
self into his studies with great eagerness and apparently with great 
success. As a result his rationalistic examiners could do nothing but 
grant him the pro licentia concionandi, with the grade “Good.” 
This was in March 1834. (W, p. 20) 

Two years intervened between the first and the second exam- 
ination. Not until early in 1837 did Buenger apply for the second 
examination. He had put off this éxamination, partly because of 
his ailment and partly because of serious spiritual scruples. Finally 
he decided to put himself into the hands of God and take the exam- 
ination. At the time of the previous examination Buenger had come 
into conflict with the examiners. The praesidium of the state church 
knew of his conscience conflicts and was well aware of his funda- 
mental training in dogmatic systems. As a result the faculty gave 
him the rather low grade of “Sufficient.” (W, p. 22) 

Between his first and second examinations at the university 
Buenger had busied himself in his parental home, teaching his 
brothers and sisters. His father died in 1836, and as a result the 
family was forced to move from the parsonage within a year. As 
a means of support young Buenger obtained a teaching position 
as a tutor, first in Pirna and later in Dresden (W, pp. 21 ff.). 


10 W/. O. Forster, Zion on the Mississippi (St. Louis: Concordia Publishing 
House, 1953), p.44. Hereafter cited as ZM. 
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During these interim years Buenger came under the influence of 
one of the most experienced pastors in Germany. This man was 
Martin Stephan. 

Stephan had been contacted by C. F. W. Walther by means 
of a letter. It was Stephan who came to the rescue and pulled the 
Candidatenverein from the quicksands of subjective emotionalism 
and spiritual disputation, into which Candidate Kuehn had led 
them, and placed them on the solid ground of God’s Word.” 

“Stephan maintained that the Bible was the fountain of pure — 
doctrine and that the confessional writings of the Evangelical Lu- 
theran Church were drawn from Scripture.” 

Through Stephan, Buenger became convinced of the imminent 
necessity of all true Christians to emigrate for their soul’s salva- 
tion (W, pp. 30 ff.). He told his sister, Agnes, who held a good 
working position and did not want to leave her home: “If you want 
to go down with this country like Sodom and Gomorrah, then 
stay.” ** 

A series of events occurred in Germany which brought talk 
of the intended emigration to a more practical possibility. It started 
with the abrogation of the emigration law by order of the king 
in 1837. After this the Rev. J. A. Grabau and his congregation 
at Erfurt left Germany for America. This action and similar ones 
by other congregations strengthened the Saxons in their resolu- 
tion to leave Germany. (W, p. 40) 

Already in 1836 a series of meetings in a select group around 
Stephan had taken place. Buenger was included in this group, 
which discussed plans and possibilities for emigration. (ZM, 
pp. 96 ff.) | 

Owing to this series of events in Germany and the resultant 
meetings, Buenger became convinced that the time of freedom 
had come. There were many in Germany who condemned emigra- 
tion as a sin and as an escape at the improper time. Nevertheless, 
Buenger was convinced that the opportunity and necessity de- 
manded immediate action. What drew him to America was free- 
dom from the oppression of his conscience and freedom to worship 


God according to His Word. (W, pp. 40 ff.) 


11 Owen, XX (April 1947), 3. 
12 Polack, p. 28. 


13 Ludwig E. Fuerbringer, Eighty Eventful Years (St. Louis: Concordia Pub- 
lishing House, 1944), p. 208. i 
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The Emigration 

When Stephan gave the call for the emigration in 1838, 
Buenger was among the group to respond for the German exodus. 
In October 1838 many of the Saxon Lutheran emigrants, in both 
large and small groups, went to Bremen, from which port they 
wished to embark for America. (W, p. 42) 

-Buenger began the trip from Dresden to Bremen on the ad- 
vice of Martin Stephan. Buenger’s diary relates a few of the 
incidents of the short journey. The group left Dresden on Oc- 
tober 20, 1838, at 12:30 P.M. Only forty-four persons were able 
to leave because of difficulties in obtaining a passport. Neverthe- 
less, all the members of the movement were happy that their hour 
of freedom had come. On the journey Sunday worship services 
were held, but with the least possible commotion. (W, pp. 43 ff.) 

On the arrival in Bremerhaven on November 7, 1838, Buenger 
was overjoyed to meet his loved ones again. This joyous reunion 
of the Buenger family was tempered with bad news that once more 
forced the family to be separated. Buenger’s mother, Mrs. Chris- 
tiane Buenger, was falsely accused and arrested for kidnaping the 
niece and nephew of C. F. W. Walther.* This necessitated Buen- 
ger’s remaining behind with his mother when the last two ships of 
the Saxon emigration set sail on November 17, 1838. (W, p. 50) 

Buenger, Agnes, his sister, and his mother waited in Bremer- 
haven for the decision of the Saxon Court until the early part of 
December. When Mrs. Buenger was informed of the written order 
for her release, she fell to her knees, praising and thanking God. 
Buenger, his mother, and his sister immediately began prepara- 


tions for the voyage to New York. Finally, on December 21, 1838, 


14 Carl S. Mundinger, Government in the Missouri Synod (St. Louis: Con- 
cordia Publishing House, 1947), pp. 112 . C. F. W. Walther “had been a party 
to the kidnaping of his niece and his nephew, Theodore Schubert . . . and Marie 
Schubert... . With the consent of their grandparents, Pastor and Mrs. G. H. Wal- 
ther, and the connivance of Magistrate Piehter, C. F. W. Walther had removed 
these two orphans from the home in Waldenburg, where they were staying. He 
had taken them as far as the Saxon border city of Muehlau. There he had turned 
them over to Widow Buenger, who thereupon brought them to Bremen. In the 
meantime the guardian of these two children, a certain Mr. Engel in Waldenburg, 
brought pressure to bear on Magistrate Piehter in Waldenburg and criticized him 
bitterly for the loose way in which he handled the case. At Engel’s insistence a war- 
rant of arrest and extradition papers were gotten out for the two Walther brothers 
and Mrs. Buenger. . . . ‘Mrs. Buenger . . . was arrested on November 4, 1838, and 
held until December 11, 1838, when a certain attorney by the name of Krause, who 
was attending to the business of the Stephanites after they had left Dresden, suc- 


ceeded in securing her release, so that, together with her daughter, Agnes . . . and 


her son, J. F. Buenger, candidate of theology, she traveled to St. Louis via New York 
to meet her other six children, who had traveled on ahead with Stephan.” 
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they secured passage on the ship Constitution and set sail in the 
name of the Lord. Although their voyage was undertaken in the 
hazardous midwinter, it was completed February 18, 1839. When 
Buenger saw the shoreline of America, the new country, his joy, — 
he states, was comparable to the happiness that Columbus ex- 
perienced when he saw the islands of Guanahani (San Salvador 


Island). (W, pp. 51 ff.) 


New York and the Move to Missouri 


To the great relief of Buenger, his family, and the company 
of emigrants, a congregation in New York greeted them with 
a friendly reception (W, p.51). This New York congregation, 
which was under the leadership of F. Sproede, had emigrated from 
Prussia already in 1836. Before leaving Germany this group had 
been adopted into the Stephan group and so became Stephan’s 
American outpost in the United States. This New York con- 
gregation was expected to move to Missouri as soon as conditions 
allowed. But because of the absence of definite instructions from 
Stephan and the Saxon group, the question came up whether to 
stay in New York or move on to Missouri. (ZM, p. 405) 

On Sunday, February 24, when Buenger attended his first 
church service in the new country, he was happily surprised by the 
singing of the hymn “O Holy Trinity.” He says that he could hardly 
keep from crying for joy over being in a country where one could 
preach God’s Word freely. Buenger was impressed by the sincerity 
of the prayers and songs of these hundred worshipers (W, p. 52). 
Forster reports that Buenger’s comment on arrival in the United 
States was: “Nothing, nothing but trade. One can notice that one 
is in America.” 

Soon a communication arrived from the St. Louis group. In 
a letter written February 22 Buenger replied to Stephan concetn- 
ing his arrival. In this connection Buenger wrote another letter 
to Stephan on March 2. Since no answer was immediately forth- 
coming, Buenger spent his time studying theology and the English 
language. While in New York, Buenger also visited many churches 
and succeeded in bringing Captain Volkmann of the vessel Con- 
stitution to accept the Christian faith. 

A letter from Stephan was received in the middle of March. 
He encouraged the New York group to join the Saxons in Mis- 
souri. However, no financial help was promised from the Saxons, 
and it appeared the New York contingent would have to shift for 
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itself. On March 25 a committee was elected to administer the — 
affairs of the group. This committee consisted of F. Sproede, C. 
_ Koerner, Geisel, J. Fischer, Motz, and Buenger. 

_ The New York group, convinced that it was futile to wait 
for any financial aid from St. Louis, decided that “those who could 
not afford to pay for their own transportation would have to wait 
for better days.” Hope was held out to those left behind that if 
there were funds available at the end of the journey, they would 
be forwarded, and a second group could soon follow. (ZM, 
pp- 406 ff.) 


On April 4, 1839, Sproede and Buenger made inquiries of the local 
German Immigrant Society. On the basis of the information ob- 
tained it was decided to leave on April 22, since the Erie Canal 
would not be opened until April 20. This intention was carried out, 
and on the twenty-second, 108 persons began the journey to St. Louis 
by steamboat. According to one of their number the itinerary was 
“Bogibsis) Albani ©. 2 Utika’... Rochester’... Bufalo ... 
Clivland .. . Ackron . . . Cinsinati . . . Louiswill”. . . . Sproede 
and his “New Yorkers” arrived at the landing place in Perry 
- County on the forenoon of Friday, May 17, 1839. [ZM, pp. 407 ff.} 

Buenger had hardly touched the ground of his new homeland 
when he experienced one of the greatest disappointments of his 
whole life. He had clung to Stephan in truly filial love and venera- 
tion, seeing in him his spiritual father and counselor, but now he 
heard that meanwhile something had happened which, for the sake 
of God’s name and of the salvation of many souls, made it neces- 
sary to depose Stephan and to remove him from the congregation, 
which had followed him, as if he were a second Moses, from their 
native land to this foreign country. 

However, Buenger’s hopes did not entirely vanish, for the sole 
ground of his hope was not Stephan’s person, but the Word of God 
and God’s grace in Christ. Buenger did not despair over the tragic 
news but continued steadfastly in his faith in God (W, p.53). 
At this time Buenger was brought up to date on the events that 
transpired in his absence by his good friend C. F. W. Walther 
(ZM, p. 409) . 


Founding the Perry County College 


In Perry County Buenger soon began to show the qualities of 
unflagging energy and foresight that remained with him throughout 
his many years of ceaseless activity in behalf of others. He and 
the theological candidates Theodore Brohm and Ottomar Fuer- 
bringer considered it their duty to provide for the education of the 
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future teachers and ministers of the settlement, though at the time 
the supply of teachers and preachers appeared to serve the need 
for years to come. To this end they acquired six acres of land for 
the establishment of the intended school. It was with the full 
knowledge of the pastors in Perry County that they embarked on 
their endeavor, aided by the members of the congregation, and with 
no small amount of privation to themselves. Even from the con- 
gregation in St. Louis, which was served by O. H. Walther, they 
received a small amount of money to help finance the project. The 
main burden, however, especially the manual labor, was shouldered 
by the candidates. Here again it was Buenger who took the lead 
in cutting the trees, building the house, clearing the ground, and 
even digging the well himself. 

Not long after a little log cabin stood in the wilderness to be 
used for pedagogical purposes. On December 9, 1839, the little 
school was opened for instruction with an enrollment of eleven 
pupils, seven boys and four girls. The girls were taught by Buenger 
alone. 

The institution was founded to meet the need of Christian 
education for the young. Obviously, as is seen from the age of the 
students, it was not a college, but a Lutheran elementary and high 
school to prepare its pupils for pursuing a higher education. How- 
ever, in time it developed into Concordia Seminary and became 
the mother of a number of junior colleges. 

Buenger’s stay in Perry County was relatively short. Never- 
theless, that brief stay was of the greatest consequence for the 


church he loved.’” 


Teaching Activity in St. Louis 


According to the minutes of Trinity Congregation, St. Louis, 
Buenger was called to the St. Louis congregation on April 27, 1840, 
and installed as teacher on August 2. The St. Louis school was 
founded by Pastor O. H. Walther and Candidate C. L. Geyer, 
Buenger’s predecessor, who had accepted a call to the congregation 
in Cape Girardeau County, Missouri.’® 

At this time the St. Louis congregation had neither proper 


15 For the founding of the Perry County school see, among others, 
W, pp.55 ff.; G. W. Herrling, “Concordia College — Altenburg, St. Louis, Fort 
Wayne,” Lutheran Witness, XXVI (1907), 448; ZM, p.503; Karl Kretzmann, 
“The Log Cabin in Perry County,” Concorpia HisroricaL INstiruTE QUARTERLY, 
XIX (January 1947), 152. 

16 A. C. Stellhorn, “Carl Ludwig Geyer,’ Concorpia Historica InstiruTE 
Quarterty, XII (April 1939), 7. 
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school facilities nor a church building. Classes were held in a home 
on Poplar Street, between First and Second Streets. This building 


served at the same time as a home for the pastor and the teacher. 


Under Buenger’s guidance the elementary school came to be very 
well accepted in the community. Not only Lutherans sent their 
children to this school, but those of other confessions also. About 
this time a German school, supported by the German radicals in 
St. Louis, disbanded, and many of the pupils enrolled in the Saxon 
Lutheran elementary school. As a result, the school, which had 
room for only fifty pupils, suddenly had to accommodate over 
eighty students. Many of the pupils had to sit on the staircase 
and even out on the porch. 

The subjects taught in this school, as described by C. F. W. 
Walther, were Bible history, Catechism, reading, writing, arith- 
metic, matters of general information, and the rudiments of the 
English language. The greatest need was that of suitable text- 
books. The ABC book which Buenger used was printed in St. Louis 
in the office of the Anzeiger des Westens. It contained a short 
German grammar. For religious instruction Luther’s Small Cate- 
chism was used. The children of the members of the Saxon con- 
gregation were expected to study the Catechism. Hymns which 
were to be memorized were copied by hand, since a sufficient num- 
ber of hymnals were not available. Later on a friend sent a crate 
of hymnals. These were printed in Frankfurt am Main under the 
title, Kern geistlicher Lieder. As a reader only the New Testa- 
ment was used in the beginning, but later on Buenger was able to 
acquire some of the best tracts of the American Tract Society at 
a reasonable price (W, pp. 57 ff.) . 

Discipline at first caused Teacher Buenger a great amount of 
trouble. He did not want to punish his pupils for merely whisper- 
ing in class. As a result the children talked to their hearts’ con- 
tent. Buenger, however, took the opportunity of a free Wednesday 
afternoon to visit the various English schools in the area. His visits 
revealed that the secret behind good instruction was strict discipline 
and order. He returned to his own classroom and immediately 
added these ideas to his own pedagogic principles. From this time 
on the children in his class did everything on command, and order 
and quiet were henceforth the rule. 

Buenger’s salary at this time was fifteen dollars per month, 
and was paid partly from the dues collected from the Lutheran 
school children at five cents per week, and partly from collections 
at the church door. In addition, the children whose parents were 
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not members of the congregation paid a monthly fee of fifty cents. 
Buenger received this tuition in addition to his regular salary. 
When his salary was increased to twenty-five dollars a month, the 
tuition was placed into the church treasury. 

During the second year of the Saxon school, enrollment in- 
creased so much that it became necessary to find larger quarters. 
New quarters were found on Poplar Street, between Third and 
Fourth Street, two short blocks from the former location. 
(W, p. 60) 

While their school suffered from growing pains, the Saxon 
Lutherans held worship services in the Episcopalian church of 
St. Louis. One day they were notified that this favor was to be 
terminated. Spurred to action, they began building their own 
church plant. Land was purchased on Lombard Street, and on the 
Second Sunday in Advent in 1842 the new church was dedicated 
and called Trinity. The spacious basement was used as a school, 
which had increased to a new high of 150 pupils. Buenger con- 
tinued his work with great zeal and joy, and his work was blessed 
with evident success. 

The Saxon congregation, which now drew its membership from 
the entire city of St. Louis, became impressed with its duty to do 
mission work among the other Germans of the city. Hence, another 
school was erected (in December 1844) in the northern part of the 
city, in what was then called “St. Louis Gardens.” The exact loca- 
tion was the corner of Wash (now Cole) and Eighth Streets. 
Theodore Buenger, the younger brother of Johann, was installed 
as teacher of this school (W, p.61). On December 14, 1844, 
C. F. W. Walther made the following announcement in Der 
Lutheraner: 

A new school has been opened by the Evangelical Lutheran Church 
U.A.C., St.Louis, Missouri, in the northern part of the city, on 
Seventh Street between Wasch [sic} and Eighth Streets. ... This 
move became necessary since so many members of the church have . 
moved to this locality. , 

This North St. Louis school was the foundation of Immanuel 
Lutheran Church, organized in 1847. 


Candidate of Theology 


In the year 1844 Johann Friedrich Buenger was called into 
the holy ministry. The St. Louis congregation called him as Hilfs- 
prediger (assistant preacher), with a monthly salary of twenty-four 
dollars, and as the teacher for the upper grades. (W, p. 61) © 
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At this time a congregation in St. Louis County, on Old Bon- 
homme Road, which was served by the uniert (German Evangelical) 
Pastor Louis Nollau, extended to Buenger an invitation to deliver 
a trial sermon on March 10, 1844. He accepted the invitation but 
because of his strict confessionalism was rejected by the congrega- 
tion. Twenty-one members of this congregation, however, left the 
mother church and on June 9 organized a Lutheran congregation. 
On August 11, 1844, Pastor Buenger officially took charge of the 
small group in the new parish. His call permitted him to live in 
St. Louis and continue his teaching at Trinity Congregation, but 
stipulated that he conduct church services in the new congregation 
every other Sunday and catechize the children on those Sundays 
when Holy Communion was not celebrated.’ On June 14, 1846, 
the small congregation was able to build and dedicate a small 
church (W, p. 62). On October 24, 1847, while the members were 
contemplating calling him as their resident pastor and he had de- 
clared his willingness to remain with them, he received and accepted 
a call from the newly founded Immanuel Church in St. Louis. 

In the minutes of Immanuel Congregation of Olivette Buen- 
ger’s name appears repeatedy for some years. Even after he had 
become President of the Western District, he counseled and aided 
the church in the calling of a new pastor. His successor at Olivette, 
J. A. F. W. Mueller, one of the first graduates of the log cabin 


seminary, was installed by Buenger on November 7, 1847."° 


Immanuel, St. Louis 


The seed for Immanuel Lutheran Church was planted with 
the founding of the school in North St. Louis in 1844. The action 
was necessary, since many of Trinity’s members had moved into 
the area. By February 1847 the Immanuel District was organized, 
and in the fall of the same year Buenger was called as shepherd. 
He had the sole care of the pastoral duties, but exchanged pulpits 
with other members of the various districts of the Gesamtgemeinde, 
as was the common practice at that time. The new church building, 
on the south corner of Eleventh Street and Franklin Avenue, was 
dedicated on February 27, 1848 (W, p. 63). 

Pastor Buenger served Immanuel Congregation faithfully until 
his death in 1882, a total of 35 years. It was only while he was 
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President of the Western District, and then only for a short period 
of time (in 1865), that he received aid in discharging his pastoral 
duties. (W, p. 63) 

Throughout this period Immanuel Congregation continued to 
expand. It passed safely through the turbulent Civil War years. 
But on Saturday, December 9, 1865, a fire broke out in the church 
building. Before the fire could be extinguished, only the bare walls 
remained standing. The basement, however, remained in good con- 
dition and was now used for church services (W, p. 64). Though 
the days after the Civil War were hard days, Buenger set out to 
build a new church. He visited his parishioners and urged them to 
respond to the urgent need of a new church. He would frequently 
gather the members of a family together and read a portion of the 
Scriptures to them. He told them that it wasn’t right to live in 
fine houses while the Lord’s house remained in the condition it 
was. As in the days of Haggai in Old Testament times the people 
responded to the need, so did the people of Immanuel. They went 
about building a new house of worship.” 

A new location was purchased on 15th and Morgan Streets 
(now Delmar Boulevard). Here the church was erected and dedi- 
cated on March 22, 1868. It had a seating capacity of 1,500 persons 
and space for a four-room school. The building was 137 feet long 
and 64 feet wide, with a tower 209 feet high. Though the voting 
membership numbered only 160, the congregation assumed a debt 
of $105,537 (W, p. 64). Members took out personal loans even 
on their own homes, so that they could make cash donations for 
the new church. At the same time these good people were giving 
to the newly founded Lutheran Hospital, and the young people 
wete supporting needy students at Concordia Seminary. 

As a pastor and preacher Buenger was very much inclined to 
judge mildly and preach strongly against all false churches and 
sects. From Luther he had inherited a strong dislike for the papacy. 
Evidently this dislike deeply penetrated his heart, for he showed 
special zeal in his opposition to the Roman Catholic Church. 

Buenger’s preaching was characterized by a strong emphasis 
on the Law. He did not hesitate to apply the Law to both rich 
and poor alike. Many of his sermons were directed against ungodly 
living. His sermons were practical and popular to a high degree 
and could be understood even by the most unlearned person. Being 
gifted with natural tact, he was able to deal successfully with even 
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the most delicate subjects from the pulpit. As a rule his sermons 
were rich in theology and direct, going straight to the hearts of the 
hearers. Walther called Buenger because of his personal devotion, 
preaching, and sermonizing the American Lutheran Valerius Her- 
berger. (W, pp. 65 ff.) 

Throughout his life he continued to read and to study. He 
followed the synodical publications with great interest and until 
the end of his life kept up the study of the Latin language. He 
remembered his good friend C. F. W. Walther with a congratula- 
tory poem in Latin on his birthday each year. (W, p. 76) 

The governmental organization of his congregation was evan- 
gelical in nature. His guideline was the word of the Lord: “One 
is your Master, even Christ” (Matt. 23:10). “Not that we are 
masters over your faith, but that we are helpers of your joy” 
(1 Cor. 1:24). His congregation responded joyfully to this evan- 
gelical urging. Whenever Buenger desired aid for his many organ- 
izations, his parish gave the necessary support and help. His church 
actively supported the charitable institutions. Buenger was very 
strict about the attendance of the youngsters at the Christenlehre 
examination. This was a question-and-answer period on the Chris- 
tian fundamentals as contained in Luther’s Small Catechism. If 
children had been absent, he would ask them at the earliest op- 
portunity the reason for their absence. As pastor he discharged 
the duties of school superintendent with great love and tried to 
raise the standards of the school. This interest is easily under- 
stood in view of his earlier experience in the teaching profession. 
(W, pp. 68—71) 

Jugendvereine 

In the course of his parish ministry Buenger became instru- 
mental in the formation and founding of the first synodical youth 
organizations. The original youth group was organized from the 
young people of both St. Louis districts (Trinity and Immanuel) 
on May 7, 1848. One Sunday Buenger called a meeting of his 
young men after the morning service and informed them concern- 
ing the needy theological students at Concordia Seminary.”"° The 
healthy growth and consecration of the Verein bears mute testimony 
to the fact that Buenger led the group wisely and well.’ The first 
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general appeal for organizing young people’s societies appeared in 
Der Lutheraner on June 24, 1851. Buenger had been requested by 
Synod to write such an article in the hope that such organizations 
would aid in the support of needy students. Directions were given 
in this article for the organizing of their groups. The necessary 
officers were proposed, monthly dues, and an annual evening service 
for the youth of the church.” Walther, in an article in Der Lu- 
theraner, stated that this youth group was organized with the ap- 
proval of the leaders of Synod.” 

The purposes in organizing these youth groups were manifold. 
Buenger wanted to keep his young people away from the tempta- 
tions of the city, keep them in the faith, and make useful workers 
of them for the advancement of the Kingdom. Many Concordia 
Seminary students could not have completed their studies without 
the substantial aid from these youth groups. Many other works of 
love were performed by them (W, p.72). Notices in Der Luthe- 
raner reveal contributions from the youth groups for the eleemosy- 
nary institutions in the St. Louis area. 


District President 


Buenger was a faithful servant of the Missouri Synod. He 
made the purpose of Synod his own (W, passim). Only a physical 
barrier could have hindered him from attending a synodical con- 
vention or a pastoral conference (W, p. 75). His constant and un- 
flagging efforts in behalf of Synod are evidenced by the various 
committees on which he served and the interest that he took in 
any organization that would aid the enlarging of the Districts. 

Perhaps because of this spirit and good will the Western Dis- 
trict elected him to the office of President in the year 1863. He 
served faithfully and diligently in this capacity until 1875, when his 
congregation expressed a desire for more of his time. 

Buenger executed the duties of his office with diligence and 
exactness. Wherever his presence was required and needed, he 
came, always succeeding in negotiating between preacher and con- 
gregation with satisfactory results. To his brethren in the ministry 
he was an adviser and a comforter, directing them into the proper 
channels. Even a harsh word was not taken amiss by both the fellow 
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pastors and the congregations, because they knew he spoke from 
a heart filled with Christian love. (W, pp. 72 ff.) 

As President he made many trips into the towns and villages 
of the far-flung Western District. At the same time these visita- 
tions developed into mission endeavors, for he would stop in small 
settlements, look up the Germans and Lutherans, which usually 
were the same persons, preach to them, and persuade them to gather 
together into congregations. As District President he would try 
to supply pastors to these newly gathered churches. A great many 
Lutheran churches in the Western District owe their origin to just 
such mission endeavors. (W, p. 74) 

In this manner Buenger founded St. John Congregation at 
Brunswick, Mo. He went there one Saturday with Candidate F. 
Walther, the son of C. F. W. Walther. Walking up and down 
the main street of the town he talked to all the people, inquiring 
whether they were German and Lutherans. He then introduced 
them to Candidate Walther, telling them to come to the service 
the next morning, when he would ordain and install their new pas- 
tor. A number of people gathered for the service. After the sermon 
he presented the candidate, saying, that if they were willing, he 
would ordain and install him as their pastor. They did, and Candi- 
date Walther was duly installed, remaining there until his dying 
day. 

In the summer of 1868 President Buenger made a trip through 
the great western plains of Kansas, stopping at Atchison, Leaven- 
worth, Lyons Creek, Alma, and Paola.”” There he learned firsthand 
of the great spiritual need of these scattered Lutherans. The result 
was that the following year (1869) three new workers were sent 
into Kansas: T. H. Luecker, Candidate Jonas Matthias, and Can- 
didate H. T. Senne.”® 

On these trips he would talk to the young people about 
their future education, inducing them to attend the practical sem- 
inary at St. Louis. If they lacked sufficient funds, he either gave 
them money from his own pocket or found help for them through 
some good Christians. Buenger would even gather young people 
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around him to teach them the necessary fundamentals of Latin. 
(W, p. 74) 

During this time Synod was offered the land and building of 
the former privately owned Illinois State University in Springfield, 
Ill., for the small price of $6,000. No one felt officially empowered 
to enter into such a business transaction until it could be placed 
before Synod. But the opportunity to buy this plant, they felt, 
ought not be lost. Thereupon Buenger and several St. Louis breth- 
ren went to Springfield and persuaded the congregation there to 
buy the property. In this manner the facilities were brought into 
the services of the Missouri Synod, and the practical seminary of 
Synod was moved from St. Louis to Springfield (in 1874) .** 

Buenger’s whole life was marked by an avid interest in mis- 
sionary activity in his new homeland. When the church did mission- 
ary work among the Indians he supported the activity wholeheart- 
edly. When finally the endeavor was given up, few were more disap- 
pointed than Buenger. The desire that if at all possible the work 
should be resumed remained constantly with him. (W, p. 75) 

At the end of the 1860’s Buenger became acquainted with 
a retired missionary from China by the name of Carl Vogel. This 
man, after having served in the Chinese field for three years, had 
retired because of conscience scruples and taken up farming in 
Missouri. Buenger, convinced that his theology was orthodox, per- 
suaded Vogel to begin mission work among the Chinese in and near 
St. Louis. In 1874 the Synodical Conference selected Buenger as 
chairman of a special committee to further this endeavor. Mission- 
ary Vogel worked with quiet zeal, but his untimely death brought 
this endeavor to an early end.** 

In compensation, Buenger now gave more of his time to the 
work of Negro missions (W, p.75). In 1877 the plan to begin 
work among the Negroes was brought before the Synodical Con- 
ference convention in Fort Wayne. At this time Buenger was ap- 
pointed chairman of the committee and later chairman of the actual 
mission activity itself. He served in this capacity with great faith- 
fulness until the time of his death.” The boundless energy and 
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willingness to work which he showed in missionary activity are _ 
characteristics of Buenger. He followed the activities of the men 
in the field and aided them with financial and prayerful support. 


Buenger’s Home Life 


It was not until after his arrival in St.Louis in 1840 that 
Buenger married. He was very shy during his early years in Amer- 
ica. When he was in Perry County, Missouri, a farmer’s daughter 
by the name of Rosine (Rosa) Maria Mueller captured his atten- 
tion. She was a very gifted person, able to speak English, Italian, 
and a little French. After a short engagement they were married in 
the fall of 1843 in Trinity Lutheran Church. Their marriage was 
blessed with three children. The first was a son, called Christian, 
born about January 1, 1845. He died a few days after his birth. 
The second was called Friedrich Lutherus, because he was born on 
Luther’s birthday, November 10, 1845. His death occurred a few 
years later, on June 5, 1847. The third son, Gotthilf Nathanael, 
was born March 29, 1848, and died one year and four months later 
in the cholera epidemic of 1849. Cholera also took the life of 
Rosine Maria, at the age of twenty-six, leaving young Johann 
a widower.*’* 

After an interval of over a year Buenger married again (No- 
vember 20, 1850). The bride was Johanna Sophia Reissner, born 
December 3, 1823, in Bavaria. She had recently come to America 
(in the summer of 1849) with her brother J. F. Reissner. Buenger 
was personally acquainted with her since her arrival and knew her 
as a sincere Christian woman. Buenger’s brother-in-law performed 
the marriage ceremony in Immanuel Church. This marriage was 
blessed with four daughters. The eldest was Katharina Coelestina, 
born on January 23, 1852; she died eighteen years later. The next 
was Maria Elisabeth, who was born on October 1, 1854, and died 
September 3, 1857. The third daughter was born November 4, 
1857, and was named Johanna Lydia Maria. She married C. F. 
Keller on June 5, 1884. She died in Chicago in March 1955 at the 
age of 97 years.””” The fourth daughter of this marriage was Agnes 
Amalia Dorothea, born on May 3, 1863. She married H. H. Wind 
in November 1889. On February 3, 1916, she, too, passed away. 
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In addition, Buenger and his second wife acted as foster parents 
for her niece and nephew, Monica Reissner and Johann F. Reissner. 
The daughters all learned to play the piano, and, most important 
of all, how to cook, sew, wash, iron, and keep house. They did not 
belong to any societies in the city, but entertained friends at home. 
(W, pp. 85 ff.) 

The Buenger home was always a hospitable place. Many times 
relatives would come in from out of town unannounced, and be- 
cause of the lack of suitable hotels, stayed with the Buengers for 
many days. Whoever was in need received help from Pastor Buen- 
ger. At times he went out of his way to help someone in trouble. 
Arrangements had been made for a young fiancée of a local pastor 
to meet him at the Buenger home. Unforeseen incidents caused 
a delay in her arrival from Germany, causing the groom much an- 
guish. Finally the bride arrived. Meantime relatives of Buenger 
arrived from the country, causing a lodging problem. The groom 
was embarrassed, for he had never met his fiancée prior to this 
time. Kindhearted Buenger solved the rooming problem and the 
groom’s embarrassment by uniting them in marriage that very eve- 
ning, and all ended happily.”* 

In Buenger’s last years as pastor of Immanuel his congregation 
erected a new parsonage on 15th and Morgan Streets. On Au- 
gust 1, 1881, a notice appeared in the Westliche Post, offering the 
old home at 1015 North 13th Street for sale.*” Buenger explained 
a few months before his death that he would move into the house 
which his faithful parishioners had built for him, but soon there- 
after into the wonderful home in heaven. Yet, since he was still 
healthy and strong, he hoped God would give him a few more years 
to serve his church. A strong anticipation of death filled his heart 
during the few months preceding his death. 

On New Year’s Day he was apparently in good health and 
preached a powerful sermon. On the following day he celebrated. 
his seventy-second birthday in a happy mood. Then suddenly, on 
the fourth of January, he became very ill with an inflammation of 
the bowels (Unterleibsentzuendung). Other complications set in, 
making a very painful operation necessary. Amid the prayers and 
tears of his loved ones, gathered around him, he passed away to his 
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heavenly Father on January 23, at seven fifteen in the morning. 
Shortly before his death he reaffirmed his faith in the grace of God 
and in Christ, stating that he believed in the doctrine he had 
preached all his life. (W, pp. 89 ff.) 

On January 25, 1882, the funeral was held in Immanuel 
Church. It is said to have been one of the largest ever held in 
St. Louis. Not only did members of his own church and other 
Lutheran churches in the city attend, but also many men and women 
from all walks of life who had been helped by this benefactor when 
they were in need. Even some Catholics from “Kerry Patch” who 
had been befriended by Buenger made an appearance at his 
funeral.” 

Pastor Otto Hanser delivered the sermon on the basis of 
Acts 15:25, 26. He compared Buenger to Paul and Barnabas as 
a man who gave his life in the Savior’s service. The funeral address 
at the open grave was given by Pastor George Link on Is. 57:2. He 
comforted the bereaved with the thought that Buenger had entered 
into eternal rest and would with all the redeemed and all the 
blessed arise on the Last Day unto eternal life. (W, pp. 91 ff.) 


Lutheran Hospital 


On the American scene the nineteenth century is an important 
eta as to the development of charitable institutions. The mass 
movement to and across the United States created social and eco- 
nomic problems for every family involved. 

In its very nature the large-scale immigration increased the 
number of displaced families, and resulted in heavy strains on the 
welfare facilities. In the 1850’s and ’60’s more Germans, according 
to J. A. Hawgood, came to America than in any other period. Be- 
tween 1840 and 1880 over eighty per cent of the total emigration 
from Germany to the United States occurred.** This large influx 
of foreigners created serious social and economic pressures and up- 
heavals among these new citizens. During this period the charitable 
institutions of The Lutheran Church — Missouri Synod originated. 

Perhaps the first Lutheran to take the lead in organizing wel- 
fare work was Dr. W. A. Passavant, who founded a hospital near 
Pittsburgh, Pa., in 1849, and soon after an orphanage.” 
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Within the Missouri Synod, the first attempt to meet the 
needs of the sick and destitute was made by a group in St. Louis.”® 
Under the guidance of Buenger, these good people ministered to the 
needy and helpless. These Lutherans had been active in works of 
mercy even before Pastor Buenger in 1858 confronted Immanuel 
Congregation with the dire plight of many of the sick and help- 
less. As a result, on December 1, 1858, a group of Lutherans 
formed the Lutheran Hospital Association of St. Louis, electing 
Buenger chairman. Thus, with a complete lack of fanfare, the 
welfare-minded Lutherans, stimulated by Buenger, began to develop 
the first Lutheran hospital in St. Louis. They also discussed other 
welfare problems and became the nucleus of the Lutheran chari- 
table organizations in St. Louis.*’ . 

At first it was virtually impossible to find a suitable location 
for the hospital planned. However, early in 1859, Mr. L. Bertram, 
a trustee of Immanuel, offered the Lutheran Hospital Association 
two rooms, rent free, for the hospital, on Carondelet Avenue and 
Emmet Street, now Broadway and Geyer. An able physician for 
the hospital was found in the congregation in the person of Dr. F. 
Schade. He remained with the hospital throughout the Civil War, 
until 1865 (W, pp. 77 ff.). In the February 7, 1860, edition of Der 
Lutheraner Buenger reported that three rooms had been acquired, 
one for the family that was to take care of the sick, and one each 
for the female and male patients. Dr. F. Schade in his physician’s 
report for the first year presented the following statistics: a total 
of fifteen cases were cared for; thirteen of these males, two females; 
three died.** 

The next year a bequest by Ferdinand Rudloffs provided fur- 
ther financial strength to the hospital movement. In his Jahres- 
bericht (1860) Buenger was happy to report that two additional 
rooms had been acquired, making a total of four. Buenger said 
that it now could be properly called a Krankenhaus. He added 
that they still needed a bathroom, a kitchen, and a morgue. 
Dr. Schade’s report for this year listed a total of twenty-seven pa- 
tients, with only one dying.”® 

Because the institution continued to grow and with it the needs, 
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the hospital association began looking for another location and 
house. In the spring of 1864 they purchased a permanent location 
in the neighborhood of the Arsenal, on the south side of Seventh 
Street near Sidney Street. This property consisted of two very 
fine houses joined to each other. When purchased, they were only 
about four years old, and were set up in such a manner that be- 
sides the cellar and attic, there were ten rooms, and two large halls 
that could be used for wards. In addition to the caretaker and his 
family, thirty or forty persons could easily be accommodated. The 
total cost of the new hospital was $6,500." The last payment due 
on the dept that had been incurred was made in 1869. Dating from 
the purchase of this property the number of patients increased 
until it reached a high in 1870 of one hundred eighty-two patients. 
On April 30, 1864, the hospital moved into the new quarters, and 
Buenger remarked that it was not only a hospital for the curable, 
but also an asylum for the incurable.” 

The founders of the hospital had a concern not only for the 
physical cure of patients but also for their spiritual well-being.” 
Buenger evidently served as hospital chaplain, since he knew the 
patients’ spiritual condition and ministered to their needs. His 
report in Der Lutheraner of 1877 states that of the seven people 
who died in that year, six received the Lord’s Supper before they 
passed away.” 

The years 1858 to 1881 may be called the formative period 
of the Lutheran Hospital. The institution grew from a two-room 
private home to a two-story brick edifice. It has the distinction of 
being the first Protestant hospital in St. Louis as well as the first 
Missouri Synod institution of its kind.** Buenger’s great influence 
can be seen through his close association with the St. Louis group 
that sponsored the hospital in these formative years. 


Lutheran Orphans’ Home 


The Lutheran Orphans’ Home in Des Peres, St. Louis County, 
is the first of its kind in The Lutheran Church — Missouri Synod. 
However, before this organized activity in behalf of orphans began, 
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Buenger was caring for the homeless through less systematic, never- 
theless effective channels. In 1864, when the new location for the 
hospital was purchased, Buenger intended to use several of the 
rooms for orphan children. But the rapidly growing need for 
hospital service during these years prevented him from doing so. 
The welfare organization therefore began to look for land on which 
to build an orphanage. Meanwhile, to solve the pressing need for 
homes, Buenger found living quarters for several of the orphaned 
children with various Lutherans in the St. Louis area.”” 

Buenger’s activity in behalf of homeless children received wide- 
spread notice for the first time in 1865. A dying soldier in a mili- 
tary hospital asked Pastor Buenger to care for his motherless 
ten-year-old son. Buenger did so, placing him into a Christian 
teacher’s home in St. Louis. When it became known that Buenger 
lacked the necessary ten dollars a month to pay for the boy’s keep, 
people sent him money earmarked “for the orphanage” or “the 
young orphan.” Some of the money came from as far away as 
200 miles.*° In this way Buenger was able to meet the financial 
demands of these activities in behalf of the homeless. This method 
of boarding in foster homes was used as a temporary measure only 
until more satisfactory facilities could be obtained. 

_ As a result of Buenger’s early activities in behalf of the home- 
less, the care of orphans was included in the program of the Lu- 
theran Hospital Association of St. Louis. On February 18, 1867, 
the Lutheran Hospital, Asylum, and Orphanage Association of 
St. Louis was formed and elected Buenger as president. 

Already in 1867 definite steps were taken to provide an insti- 
tutional home for homeless children. Pastor August Lehmann of 
St. Paul’s Church, Des Peres, reported to the association that a tract 
of land adjoining the church property of his congregation could be 
purchased for one hundred dollars an acre. The Lutheran Hospital, 
Asylum, and Orphanage Association of St.Louis inspected the 
property and purchased forty acres for $4,000. 

After plans for the new institution had been discussed by the 
association for some months, it was decided that the first building 
should be a two-story block house, with a large hall and porch, 
later to be converted into a commissary. The Rev. August Leh- 
mann, who already had received a number of orphans into his own 
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home, was appointed as housefather of the orphanage. The in-_ 
stitution received five orphans and two elderly men in its first 
year.’ According to the enrollment book of the orphanage, John 
Peter Jung was the first child accepted into the orphanage (on 
July 22, 1868). The log cabin orphanage was dedicated on Oc- 
ie 11, 1868, with appropriate divine services. 

In the next few years so many children were » admitted to the 
eee that larger quarters became necessary. By 1873 the 
orphanage housed sixty-four children and seven aged people. In 
order to alleviate the housing situation, a new home was built. It 
was dedicated on June 8, 1873. On this day the orphanage was 
given the name Evangelisch-Lutherisches W aisenhaus zum Kindlein 
Jesu. In 1874 Pastor A. Lehmann and his wife resigned as house- 
parents of the orphanage. Mr. and Mrs. F. Ude were appointed 
to succeed them.** 

During the year 1881, Evangelisch-Lutherisches W aisenhaus 
zum Kindlein Jesu cared for 114 children. Twenty of these were 
full orphans; eighty-one, half orphans; and thirteen, from broken 
homes. They came from eight different states. And there were some 
whose home state could not be ascertained. Most of the children 
were of German origin. Others were of English, Norwegian, Dutch, 
Italian, and Irish descent.*” 

The rapid growth of the Lutheran orphanage in this thirteen- 
year period (from 1868 to 1881) indicates what this institution 
did to meet the demands of the early years of the Missouri Synod. 
This institution, under Buenger’s guidance and direction, set the 
pattern for future eleemosynary endeavors in this field. Statistics 
hardly reveal the deep concern that Buenger showed for this 
early orphanage. 

Conclusion 

After seventy-five years the name of Pastor J. F. Buenger de- 
serves to be recalled in grateful remembrance. He was a faithful 
worker in the Lord’s kingdom. As teacher, pastor, organizer, he 
served his church well. His efforts in the founding of Concordia 
Seminary, in the inauguration of young peoples’ work, in the estab- 
lishment of a Lutheran hospital and the orphans’ home were far- 
reaching. Thanks:be to God for such a gift to His church. 
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Autobiography of Pastor J. F. Boerger, Sr. 
Written at the Request of His Children 
and 


as a Memorial of God’s Boundless Mercy and Grace 
1956 


My ancestors can be traced only to my grandfather, William 
Boerger, who was born in Rothenburg on the Tauber River, in 
Bavaria, Germany, March 6, 1803. 

To verify this and to find out, if possible, who my grand- 
father’s forefathers were, especially since he always mentioned his 
mother only, I had Mr. P. T. Stoffel, on his last trip to Europe, 
visit the Castle Church in Rothenburg 
and ask for my grandfather’s original 
birth and baptismal record. There he 
saw the following: “Wilhelm Boerger, 
unehelich, geb. den 6ten Maerz 1803.” 
Who the father of my grandfather 
was, no records show. He seems to 
have been a wealthy man, for he placed 
my great-grandmother into a comfort- 
able position. She could give her boy 
the best education available and was 
assured a lifetime position and income 
for herself. Whether the rich father of 
our grandfather did this willingly or whether he was compelled by 
law to do this is not known. 

- Grandfather went to school until he was sixteen. At that 
age he had finished the then customary grade and high school 
education. He was no dunce; he was a wizard especially at mental 
arithmetic and memory work. 

Although urged to go to college by his mother, he refused. _ 
He wanted to learn a trade and chose to become a wagon or car- 
riage builder. Because no one in his days could become a master 
mechanic without traveling and working in foreign countries for 
two years after he had learned his trade at home, he traveled 
south into Austria and as far as Budapest and the Black Sea, 
working for different masters. After two years he returned home 
and worked for a man by the name of Fuchs in Neidhardswingen 
in Bavaria. Young Fuchs was married and owned his Stellmacherei, 
or wagon shop; but it was not paid for. When he contracted and 
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succumbed to typhoid fever, his wife was left with a wagonshop 
and its debts and a baby boy by the name of George. 

Now Grandfather worked for the widow, but not very long. 
Although she was born in 1797 and six years older than he, she 
decided to give him the ownership of the wagonshop if he would 
marry her and adopt her child. This he did willingly. So they 
were married and lived happily together thereafter. 

Grandmother was a tiny, wiry, little woman, but very ener- 
getic, and she ruled the roost — Grandfather included. In public, 
of course, she would always give him the honor and say, “Er ist 
Herr im Hause” (“He is the master of the home”). 


Cause of Emigration 


The social and political conditions in Germany before the 
revolution in 1848 were of such a nature that common laborers 
and artisans had to steal in order to live. So Grandfather, too, 
did some secret felling and stealing of young trees by night in the 
King’s forest to make the spokes, hubs, and felloes for his wagon 
wheels. 

Already in 1838 he had decided to follow others and emigrate 
to the United States of America but postponed action to the spring 
of 1843. My father, John Kilian Boerger, his youngest child, had 
been born May 3, 1841. After a voyage of seven weeks across the 
ocean on a sailing vessel, or schooner, they finally landed in New 
York. 

Grandfather’s and Grandmother’s destination was Columbus, 
Ohio. To get there they went up the Hudson River to Albany 
and from there across the state to Buffalo. Part of this journey 
through New York was made by railroad. At Buffalo they took 
a lake steamer which brought them to Toledo, Ohio. From Toledo 
to Columbus, canalboats, drawn by mules, ran on scheduled time, 
but they moved along so slowly that only women, little children, 
chickens, cattle, and baggage were on board. The men and grown 
boys walked ahead on the bank. 

In Columbus there was, at that time, a German settlement 
where those who knew one another in the old homeland lived to- 
gether in shacks. They lived there until they could afford better 
individual homes,‘ which usually took them four to five years. 
In 1847 my uncle still addressed his letters to this colony and 
greeted a number of the colonists individually and by name (My 
cousin Anna Gundermann Born has all those letters, and I have 
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read them). It happened in this way. When Uncle Fox (Fuchs) 
was 20, in 1847, he was taken to the capital of Ohio, at that time 
not Columbus, but Lancaster, then a little burg some 30 miles 
southeast of Columbus. There in one day he was made a U.S. 
citizen and a soldier of its army. The next day he was sent 100 
miles south to Cincinnati by stagecoach, and from there down © 
the Ohio and Mississippi rivers to Mexico to help win the war 
with Mexico. 

At the end of the fifties Grandmother, Uncle Fox, Uncle 
Leonhard, and my father, at Grandmother’s suggestion bought 
a farm in Darby Township on the banks of the Darby River 
several miles from Unionville, about halfway between Columbus 
and Marysville, Ohio. This tract of level land, 160 acres, was 
about half cleared; and the other half was covered with heavy 
hardwood timber. After erecting a shanty to live in, they built 
a brick house covered with a tile roof, and a bank barn with a 
brick foundation, also covered with a tile roof. The barn was built 
on the riverbank, which at that point was about thirty feet high 
and some distance away from the riverbed. Now Grandfather 
was a master wagonmaker and woodworker. My father was an 
excellent bricklayer; Uncle Leonhard was a master brick and tile 
molder and burner; and their half-brother, our Uncle Fox, was 
a master roof tile maker and burner. They owned a cow and 
a blind horse, which they hitched together to draw the timbers for 
the house and barn from the wooded part of the land to the build- 
ing place on the riverbank. Grandmother not only did the cooking, 
but was the managing spirit of the whole undertaking. None of 
the boys were married. But when all the buildings were complete, 
not one remained on the place. Grandfather and Grandmother 
with my father moved on a farm two and a half miles southeast 
of Marysville; Uncle Fox, on one just south of Marysville on the 
London Pike; and Uncle Leonhard bought a farm about seven 
miles south of Marysville. 

When my father was in his eighties, I asked him to take me 
to that first farm near Unionville. I had never before seen it. 
The old brick bank barn and brick house with their tile roofs 
were still standing. When I asked Father, “Why in the world did 
you leave this beautiful farm with its level, deep-black soil and 
move to the farm near Marysville with its poor, wet clay soil, where 
you have to till every rod to raise anything on it?” his answer was, 
“Es war zu waat von der Kerng” (“It was too far from church’). 
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My Parents 


Father married my mother at the close of the Civil War in 
1865, and it was a happy marriage. She had been his choice ever 
since his earliest school days. Mother worked as a servant girl 
even before her confirmation. Father would come on horseback 
to call for her at her place of service to take her home and return 
her when she had an evening off. Mother would sit sideways be- 
hind or in front of him on the bare back of the animal. 

On the first of September 1867 the first child, a baby boy, 
was born, and there was great joy in John K. Boerger’s home. 
However, a few days later, when Father had gone to town, the 
little fellow cried and cried. Fearing that he might die without 
Baptism, Mother and Grandmother had Grandfather go posthaste 
to get the pastor, the Rev. Lempke; he came and baptized the 
baby (me) in our home. God let me live, and I did very well on 
my mother’s milk. Baby buggies were unknown among the common 
people in those days, but Grandfather, the master wagonmaker, 
built a little wooden baby wagon in which I could sit or lie as in 
a bed and enjoy nice open-air rides, which he would give me. 

Within seven years six children were born to my father and 
mother: John Fritz, John Leonhard, Mary, Lena, John William, 
and George Emmanuel. Bearing all of these children, now in their 
eighties and still living, did not harm my mother. She had another 
baby in 1880, little Carl, who preceded her in death in 1881. My 
Mother’s younger sister had moved to Marysville and married 
a man by the name of George Conrad. She had contracted T. B. 
Now my mother visited her sister, Mrs. Conrad, two evenings 
a week for several hours on each visit. Not knowing the precau- 
tions that must be taken in such cases, she contracted the disease 
and died two years later, August 20, 1882. 

Mother was a loving, God-fearing Christian woman of faith 
and prayer. The night before she died she called us six living 
children to her deathbed, first the two oldest ones, then the two 
sisters, then the two younger brothers. My brother John and I had 
to kneel down at her bedside, I on the right and John on the left 
side of her bed, and she placed her right hand on my head and 
her left on John’s to give us the parting blessing in the form of 
fitting Bible passages; then, likewise, on our two sisters, and finally 
on the two younger brothers. I remember only mine and 
sister Mary’s. To me she quoted 1 John 2:15-17, and to Mary, 
Ps, 51:10-12. 
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My Boyhood 

Father did not want us to grow up in town, therefore he 
did not, like Grandfather, go to the Marysville church of the Ohio 
Synod but joined the little country church of that synod on the 
Settlement Pike. We got to town only on the Fourth of July to 
see some fireworks and spend five cents for popcorn. 

We went to the little German country church school. I was 
only 414 years old when I was sent there with the neighbor’s chil- 
dren. I am told that I went up to the pastor, sitting at his desk 
before school started, and said, “E will a Buch hom” (“I want to 
have a book”). I got a Fibel, that is, an ABC book with the first 
reader attached. My father had already taught me to read some 
German. Mother was worried when I did not come home as soon 
as she expected and sent for Father to get me. But when she looked 
once more, she saw me climbing over the rail fence of the field 
next to our home and marching toward the house and swinging 
my schoolbag, into which she had packed my lunch. I, too, re- 
member that first homecoming from school. 

However, I must now relate how I, born and baptized in the 
Ohio Synod, got into the Missouri Synod. The local churches of 
both synods had united in 1878. Up to that time, both synods 
were represented, and separated, not only in the village of Marys- 
ville, but also out in the country. The Ohio Synod had a large 
church in Marysville; the Missouri Synod had only a small preach- 
ing station there. Out in Union County, the Missouri Synod had 
a large church and the Ohio Synod, to which we belonged, had 
only a small church and congregation. So the thought arose, since 
the synods at that time were in doctrinal agreement, Why shouldn’t 
the congregations both in town and in the country unite? The 
matter was laid before President H. C. Schwan in Cleveland. He 
came to Marysville and had no trouble uniting the small Missouri 
Synod church in the village with the large Ohio Synod congregation. 

The teacher of the large Missouri Synod church in the county, 
the so-called Settlement, happened to be at that meeting. After 
the meeting he said to President Schwan: “Now, Mr. President, 
tomorrow you come down and unite us in the county too!” The 
teacher always took pride in having the fastest trotting horses in 
the settlement; so he said, “I’ll get the people together.” He did; 
and the two country churches, too, were united. Since the Mis- 
souti Synod had a large church and school and teacher in the 
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country, we children of the little Ohio Synod church marched down 
there with our ministers soon after. 

But now a new difficulty arose. The church had two ministers 
and needed only one. Therefore a meeting was held to solve that 
problem. The following mode of procedure was decided on. The 
Ohio pastor’s name was Lehman, and the Missouri minister’s name 
was Knief. Those who were for Lehman should write “Lehman” 
on the ballot. And those who were for Knief should write his 
name down. Those who were for a new man, or change in minis- 
ters, should write “Wechsel” (that. is, “Change”) on their ballots. 
The result was that the overwhelming majority, thinking that 
““Wechsel” was the name of a third and new pastor, wrote “Pfarrer 
Wechsel” (that is, “Pastor Wechsel”) on their ballots. The con- 
gregation then called Pastor Ernst Werfelmann of Zion Church 
in Milwaukee, who accepted the call and confirmed me. I went 
to him one day and told him of my desire to become a teacher of 
children. But he discouraged me and said, “You know that you 
have had a touch of T.B. and that your lungs are weak. You 
can’t stand the air and the dust of the schoolroom. The place for 
you to go is Springfield and there study to become a minister. 
As pastor you will have an opportunity to teach the children in 
the confirmation class.” That satisfied me, and I went to Spring- 


field. 
My Springfield Days 

Concordia Seminary in Springfield in the 1880’s had only 
two years of college and a full seminary course of three years with 
one year of vicarage. There I arrived on my 17th birthday, Sep- 
tember 1, 1884, and graduated in June 1890 with a call as assistant 
pastor to Rev. J. W. Friedrich, Fall Creek, Wis., where I had 
served as vicar from 1888 to 1889. 

When I went to college I was five feet and four inches tall, 
and weighed 110 pounds, but had a ravenous appetite. That was 
the first thing I heard at Springfield when I landed there on the 
morning of September 1, 1884, just in time for breakfast. At the 
table one of the older men said to me, “Mensch, du kannst aber 
fressen.” 

The first year in Springfield was a long year and so full of 
new experiences that I could write a small book on these alone. 
My chief professor was Gottlieb (“Tom”) Kroening, who taught 
us Latin. He daily spent much time in condemning all writers of 
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Latin grammars, whom he called “Zopfgrammatiker,” that is, 
grammar teachers of the age when men wore long, braided hair. 

Room and board at Springfield was only $50 for ten months; 
hence, of inferior quality. The butter was so old that I could not 
eat it; I used instead the cheap syrup, which was always to be had. 
We finally were given fresh butterine. It was good, and I relished 
it. I had to earn all my spending money cutting hair on Wednes- 
day and Saturday afternoons, when we had no lessons. My price 
was 10 cents for a haircut, and I had plenty customers. For 
this money I bought what I liked to eat — bananas. A Portuguese 
fruit vendor, with an old plug of a horse, brought these to the 
college grounds every day, and I could get them for about a cent 
a piece, or 10 cents a dozen. Thus I prospered and grew so much 
physically that when I returned home in June 1885 the window 
‘sills in our home seemed to be four inches lower than when I left, 
for I had grown four inches taller and weighed 140 pounds. In 
the first year I had also come to love Latin and other foreign 
languages so much that I wanted to go to Fort Wayne and learn 
Greek and Hebrew. I wanted to be able to read the Bible in these 
languages and thus look straight into the face of the Holy Spirit, 
who inspired these books written by the prophets and apostles. 
But Father simply said, “Geh du nur dahin, wo sie bredigen lernen” 

(“You just go where they learn to preach”). His word was final. 

His judgment was based on the following fact: Our pastor, 
Ernst Werfelmann, had studied at Springfield; August Werfel- 
mann, the younger, at Fort Wayne and St. Louis. Ernst was the 
better preacher by far. The Bavatians in the settlement expressed 
this thus: “Wenn’s zum Bredigne kummt, schlaegt der Ernst dem 
August die Socken von den Fuessen” (“When it comes to preach- 
ing, Ernst knocks the socks off August’s feet”). 

My father, however, did not kill my undying desire to learn 
not only more Latin than Springfield offered, but also to learn 
Hebrew and Greek. On Wednesday and Saturday afternoons, 
when I was not cutting hair, a student from Germany who knew 
his Latin took a few of us out into the college park or his room 
and read a Latin theologian, like Martin Chemnitz, with us, also 
the Latin text of our Confessional Books, the Augsburg Confes- 
sion and its Apology. When I entered the seminary, in 1886, 
a brilliant little Jew, a young rabbi, only five feet three inches tall, 
with piercing dark eyes, came to Springfield. He had come from 
Russia to New York to win back to the Jewish faith our first 
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missionary, Landsmann, in New York. But he had tackled the 
wrong man. After some real hair pulling, debates, and contests, 
Landsmann won young Friedmann for Christ, especially with 
Psalms 2 and 110; Psalm 2, verse 12, and Psalm 110, verse 1, of 
which all the old Jewish commentaries written before the birth of 
Christ say that they speak of David’s Son, the Messiah, or Christ. 
He now was my classmate, and he taught me and another class- 
mate, H. Schlobohm, Hebrew, its reading, writing, and grammar, 
in his own, very effective way. He started with the first word in 
the Bible “Be-reschith” (“In the beginning”). He explained the 
letters, the consonants, and the vowels of this word. The vowels, 
as in all other Hebrew words, are written by mere marks under, 
over, and between the consonants, word for word. He had me 
write all this into a copybook. Thus we went through the first 
twelve chapters of Genesis. I still have that copybook. Later, of 
course, I bought the best Hebrew dictionaries and grammars and 
daily read a portion of the Hebrew Bible. In this manner I read 
the Hebrew Psalms from beginning to end thirteen times in the 
years 1928 to 1934. At another time I read all the 150 Psalms 
twenty-one times in seven years, and, according to my record, I read 
the whole Old Testament in the Hebrew original every two or 
three years, once even in ten months. Thanks be to God, who 
gave me the desire and strength to do this! 

When I retired, I could and did read my Bible in the original 
more than ever before. 

When I entered the ministry, I did not know one word of 
Greek, but now came my opportunity to learn that language. My 
duties as vicar consisted of the following activities: Every other 
Sunday I preached the same sermon at two different places; also, 
I had to teach school, or give confirmation instruction every 
other week. In the week when I wasn’t teaching I wrote my sermon 
and read it to my senior. I used this time also to learn to read and 
understand the Greek text of the New Testament. My senior, who 
later became my father-in-law, Pastor Friedrich, had in his library 
a Greek New Testament and a little Greek dictionary, which gave 
not only the meaning of every Greek word of the New Testament 
but also its grammatical form. I finished reading the whole New 
Testament that year and marked what I had to remember of the 
grammatical forms on the margin of the Greek New Testament 
which Pastor Friedrich let me have and keep for future reference. 
Here, too, I soon ordered the best grammars and dictionaries for 
the New Testament. 
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My Marriage 

During my vicarage year (1888—9) at Fall Creek, Wis., 
I learned to know my future wife, Theodora Clara Friedrich, who 
was then a sweet sixteen. We fell in love about Christmas 1888 
and had a secret agreement when I left August 7, 1889. Professor 
Craemer of the Springfield Seminary used to say to the vicars: 
“Ihr koennt euch ja umsehen, aber Briefwechsel ist strengstens 
verboten” (“You may look around, but all correspondence is 
strictly forbidden”). So I lived up to that rule and never wrote 
a line to Theodora while I was a student at Springfield, nor did 
I receive a letter from her. But when I returned to Fall Creek in 
August 1890, I waited only for my 23d birthday (September 1) 
to arrive. On that day, after the table prayer had been said and 
before we sat down to eat, I popped the question. She blushed 
and hid behind the kitchen door. Grandma Friedrich got very 
excited, but Grandpa only said, “Well, first we want to sit down 
and eat supper.” Then we all went into his study. There he cheer- 
fully expressed his willingness to let me have Theodora, or Dora 
as we all called her then. After expressing some misgivings, 
Grandma also gave her consent. 


First Pastorate — Fall Creek 


In the spring of 1894 the Fall Creek parish was divided, Papa 
Friedrich keeping only his first, or home, congregation, 24 miles 
south of Fall Creek. The two congregations to the south and the 
other two, north of Fall Creek, both wanted their own pastor; both 
wanted and called me. But the northerners, Fall Creek and Town 
Seymour, mailed their call before the southerners, Coon’s and 
Pleasant Valley, sent theirs. I accepted the call to Fall Creek 
and Town Seymour. 

As soon as the parsonage on the north edge of the village 
of Fall Creek was built (which cost $700) my wife and I, with 
one child and another coming, moved to Fall Creek. All our be- 
longings —a steel cooking stove, a bed, a cradle, a rocking chair, 
a clothes closet, and a kitchen table — were packed on a hayrack 
on top of a lumber wagon. We both sat on the clothes closet on 
the front end of the wagon. Horses and wagon belonged to Pastor 
Friedrich. The moving and traveling expenses, then, for the con- 
gregations that called me were very low. In fact, our moving cost 
them exactly nothing. 

The house was built over a cellar seven feet deep. Entrance 
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to it was through a trap door from the floor of the summer kitchen. 
The house was entirely unfurnished. I immediately bought three 
kitchen chairs, no more. My wife enjoyed reminding me of this 
act so long as she lived. Laughingly she would say, “You could 
have bought a half dozen at least.” Of some leftover boards I made 
a table to wash the dishes in the summer kitchen. I still have it in 
the garage as an abiding proof of my efficiency as a carpenter, 
especially as a table builder. I nailed on one leg on the wrong side 
of the corner so solidly that it has stood under all loads for over 
sixty years (to this day, July 27, 1956). 

When winter came, we had to have a heater besides the wood- 
stove in the kitchen. So I bought a good-sized drum. Through 
the top opening I could drop ten-inch chunks of wood. In my 
study I had a little hard-coal stove. The first winter was very 
cold, not for me, but for my wife and Ernie and the baby born 
in January, little Martin. He was only skin and bones at birth. 
Reason? Mama was undernourished, had only frozen potatoes and 
not enough fresh meat to eat. I was hardened. I took my ice-cold 
sponge bath every morning in the unheated living room, where the 
quicksilver in the thermometer for weeks dropped into the bulb — 
40 below zero — and the cold water I splashed over my body every 
morning turned to ice as soon as it fell on the floor. I had heard 
of a certain nature curist in Chicago. McFadden was his name. 
I went to see him. He told me where I could get certain books 
that taught all about nature cures. These I procured, and I paid 
plenty for them. But I was repaid by following their instructions. 
With these I raised my family of twelve children without a doctor, 
excepting several cases of diphtheria and scarlet fever, where the 
law required the calling of a physician and the removal of the patient 
to an isolation hospital. Colds, measles, whooping cough, etc., I took 
care of myself. When Mama had a severe cold and pneumonia 
set in, the talk of the congregation grew so strong that I was forced 
to call a doctor. So I called in Dr. Hahn. When I told him what 
I had been doing to hold the fever down under the danger point, 
that I carried her to the bathtub filled with lukewarm water when 
the fever got up to 103, he said, “You just keep on. That’s the 
best that can be done.” And Mama came out all right in due time. 

The first winter after finding the nature cure, or how to live, 
we enjoyed the results. The first rule was to sleep with the windows 
open. Mama protested. She feared that especially the one-year-old 
baby, Martin, would freeze. But I insisted that he would remain 
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in and under the featherbed we had to lie on and cover up with. 
And he did. Thus we got through the winter without a doctor. 
That convinced Mama of the value of nature cure. 

The first thing I wanted for Fall Creek was a teacher for the 
children, because I had to teach the children not only at Fall Creek 
but also in Town Seymour and Town Ludington. I was willing 
to take Seymour and Ludington, but Fall Creek was to call a can- 
didate from our teachers college at Addison, Ill. So I made the 
following proposition to the congregation: I would call, board, 
and pay a salary of $200 a year to the teacher if the congregation 
added $300 to my salary according to their ability. I knew I could 
get a candidate for $200 a year if I boarded him and if my wife 
did his laundry. The congregation couldn’t very well refuse that. 
One member said, “Wenn’s dem Pastor ein Vergnuegen macht, so 
lasst ihm doch das Vergnuegen” (“If a pastor gets pleasure out 
of it, why not grant him that pleasure?”). So I called a teacher 
under those conditions, and the one I got was a good-for-nothing. 

When he left, I at once told the congregation that not all 
teachers were like Pearl (that was his name). I would therefore 
call a new candidate under the same conditions if the congregation 
gave me permission. They couldn’t very well refuse that, and 
I called another candidate and received one by the name of Emil 
Kirsch. When he came, I, of course, told him the trouble I had 
had and gave him a strong sermon. He was an excellent man — 
very faithful. People later said, “That sermon you ought to have 
preached to the first one. And the sermon for the first one to this 
man.” When he came to school with an armful of books, he said 
in his high boyish voice, “Good morning, children.” The children 
all snickered, thinking, “We'll take care of him!” But as soon as 
he sat behind the desk, there was order, and he kept order. He pre- 
pared all his lessons, and the people soon noticed that their children 
were learning something. And the school grew. This went on for 
two years. Then he said, “Now I want to know from St. John’s 
Congregation whether it’s St. John’s Congregation or only Pastor 
Boerger who wants a teacher.” He was very sure of his ground, 
for he had received two calls from other congregations, which he 
carried in his pocket. They said, “Of course we want you.” To 
make the call valid, a congregational meeting had to be called and 
announced twice before a call could be issued. When that Sunday 
came, he was called and the salary that he wanted was granted. 
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But for some reason he deemed it best to accept one of the other 
calls he had received. 

We called another man and again received a good teacher. 
Then came my call to Racine. The new teacher had been installed, 
had married, and was working well. Since I saw that the school 
was established, I felt that I could, with a clear conscience, accept 
the call to the much larger congregation at Racine, which also had 
a well-established school. After getting a peaceful release I went. 
I asked for the release simply because I felt I had to go. 

This sketches my life story down to my pastorate in Racine. 
Throughout God’s boundless mercy and grace have sustained me. 


Rooster Weathervane 


Ever since the crowing of the rooster reminded St. Peter, dur- 
ing the night in which our Lord was betrayed, of the treacherous 
denial, Christians and Lutherans, in particular, have been interested 
in placing a crowing cock on the top of their church steeples. The 
oldest such reminder in America probably is the one on the steeple 
of the First Church (of the Reformed Church in America) in 
Albany, N. Y. According to the early records, this rooster was 
purchased in 1656. Indian guns have scarred the weathervane, but 
it still reminds the Christians to be alert against the wiles of Satan. 

Unfortunately, the Historical Institute thus far has been un- 
successful in acquiring one of these rooster weathervanes for its 
museum collection. The oldest such weathervane may be owned by 
Trinity Lutheran Church of Freistadt (Thiensville, 3 miles west) , 
Wis. According to the information available, this almost three- 
foot-high weathervane was placed on top of this congregation’s 
third church building, constructed sometime prior to the Civil War, 
and was in use until the present edifice was completed in 1884. 

Are there any of these rooster weathervanes still in use on our 
church buildings? Have any of our congregations “salvaged” 
_ these rooster reminders from a previous building, and would they 
be willing to turn them over to our museum? A custom such as 
this can slip by so silently that subsequent generations completely 
forget the meaning and significance unless they are forcefully held 
in memory in a museum. ACR Ss) 
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Siebert Retires from District Post 


One of the earliest archivists to receive official District appoint- 
ment, Prof. E. G. R. Siebert, retired from the position he had held 
since August 1940. Professor Siebert had done much to develop the 
Minnesota District archives and to make them accessible to the 
reseatch historian. In addition, he also served in 1953 and 1954 as 
chairman of the Archivists’ and Historians’ Conferences, sponsored 
by the Concordia Historical Institute. As such he was tacitly ac- 
knowledged as the dean of Missouri Synod archivists. Not only 
his own District but also those who learned to know him intimately 
at these conferences will miss him. 

Born at Proekuls, East Germany, on September 28, 1887, he 
was brought to America by his parents when less than a year old. 
The family settled in Brooklyn, N. Y., where they joined St. John’s 
Church. In April 1900 Professor Siebert was confirmed by Pas- 
tors J. P. and Albert Beyer of that church. Preparing for the holy 
ministry, he studied at Hawthorne, N. Y., from 1901 to 1909 and 
was graduated from Fort Wayne in 1907. After his graduation 
from the St. Louis seminary in 1910 he was ordained and installed 
as missionary at Fall River, Mass. on August 7, 1910. He also 
served parishes in Schenectady, N. Y., and Cass Lake, Minn. On 
November 7, 1926, he was installed as professor at Concordia Col- 
lege, St. Paul, Minn. Until he was granted a sabbatical leave from 
September 1956 to February 1957, he served uninterruptedly in 
that position. 

Professor Siebert is married and the father of three children. 
The oldest, Richard Walther, is now baseball coach in the Athletic 
Department of the University of Minnesota. Dorothea (Usas) and 
Paul Louis are the other children. Mrs. Siebert is the former Caro- 
line W. Krato of St. Louis. 

Prof. John Berger, also of St. Paul, Minn., has been appointed 
the successor to Profesor Siebert as District Archivist. We welcome 
him into the “official family” of Missouri Synod archivists and his- 
torians. A.R.S. 


Berger Joins Editorial Committee 


The Reverend John Berger, associate professor at Concordia 
College, St. Paul, Minn., has graciously consented to serve on the 
Editorial Committee of the QuarTerty. He is also serving as 
Archivist of the Minnesota District. A hearty welcome to Professor 


Berger. C. S. M. 
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A Third Birthday 


Women are interested in the history of their church! There is 
no better evidence of this than the Women’s Auxiliary of the 
Concordia Historical Institute, which just recently celebrated its 
third anniversary of organization. “Small in number but active in 
service” perhaps best describes the deep interest this group has 
shown in the history of the church. 

Organized in December 1953, the Auxiliary began with a 
charter membership of thirty women; today we number 47, includ- 
ing several out-of-town members. The program offered is unique 
because there are so many different areas of services. There is, for 
instance, the work of cataloging and indexing biographies and 
obituaries which have appeared in the Lutheraner, the Lutheran Wit- 
ness, and other periodicals. Three members have been spending one 
day a week on this project. At least twice a year ten or twelve 
women assemble at the Institute to prepare mass mailings — ad- 
dressing and stamping envelopes, folding letters, etc. There will, 
of course, never be an end to this type of work, and in time to 
come we look forward to assisting also with translating and tran- 
scribing old manuscripts and letters. 

As the constitution states, another objective of the Auxiliary 

is “to beautify the building.” Tangible proof of this phase of the 
work is evident in the Ladies’ Lounge. A comfortable lounge 
chair, lamp and lamp table, as well as draperies have recently been 
purchased. 
The Auxiliary probably made its “debut” when in the fall of 
1954 it sponsored a tea and book review. Mrs. Oscar P. Brauer 
retold in a fascinating manner the sad story of Emily Lohmann 
Koenig. (Her translation of these letters later appeared in the 
Quarterty, Vol. XXVIII, No. 4 and Vol. XXIX, No. 1). In the 
fall of 1956 a similar event was sponsored when Miss Stella Wuerf- 
fel of Chicago, IIl., gave interesting sidelights on the women of the 
Saxon Immigration. 

For those women who are adept at sewing, the Auxiliary offers 
a project of dressing dolls in costumes of many years ago. Several 
authentic replicas of wedding gowns worn by the wives of famous 
personages of the Missouri Synod have been produced and have 
been enthusiastically purchased as collectors’ items. Mrs. E. H. 
Marting, chairman of the doll project, has become so proficient at 
copying costumes from pictures and reproducing them, that we 
have begun to take special orders for reproduction of costumes. 

Meetings are held four times a year, including the annual 
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Christmas party. Speakers at the meetings have presented a wide 
variety of topics, ranging from something as scholarly as a study 
of the educational system in the Missouri Synod, to something as 
light as learning about antique music boxes. All have proved to be 
most interesting and educational. 

In retrospect, we are happy over the assistance we have ren- 
dered the Institute. Looking to the future, we anticipate even 
greater service in the areas where only a beginning has been made, 
and tackling also those areas which until now have been untouched. 


Mrs. Auc. R. SUELFLOW 


Johann Georg Kunz 


By E. P. SCHULZE 


Johann Georg Kunz, a versatile church musician of the Mis- 
souri Synod in its early decades, was born on March 8, 1824, at 
Tringenstein, Nassau, Germany. He was a graduate of the Idstein 
School (Germany) on April 22, 1843. On November 5, 1844, he 


Bid 


Johann Georg Kunz Mrs. Johann Georg Kunz 


moved to Lochum, where he taught school in a rationalistic en- 
vironment. 

In 1856, only a year after the birth of his daughter Ottilie, 
Kunz, at the suggestion of the Rev. Friedrich Brunn, pastor of an 
independent congregation at Steeden, immigrated to America with 
his family A call had been issued by Dr. William Sihler for 
a teacher at St. Paul’s Church in Fort Wayne, Ind., which Kunz 


1 Kirchenbote der Ev.-Luth. St. Johannesgemeinde, No.218 (New York, 
May 1925), pp. 1050, 1051. 
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accepted. Arriving in Fort Wayne on August 29, he subsequently 
served the school together with Teachers B. Feiertag, B. Gotsch, 
and A. Wilde. He was received into Synod in 1857. In November 
1865, however, he moved to St.Louis, Mo., where for twenty-six 
years he was teacher and principal of the day school maintained 
by Immanuel Congregation, whose pastor was J. F. Buenger. His 
co-workers here were M. Grosse, J. W. Albach, E. A. Eggers, J. C. 
Schuermann, and R. Engel. 

Kunz was an able musician. To his great joy Immanuel pur- 
chased a large and powerful organ of approximately 40 ranks from 
the Gerhard Organ Works of Merseburg, Germany, considered 
one of the best instruments of the day.” 

Kunz edited Immanuels Sdngerbund, a collection of 100 four- 
part harmonizations, published by Concordia Publishing House in 
1888. In 1866 he published Vor- und Zwischenspiele zu gangbaren 
Choralmelodien nach Layriz (Wiebusch, St. Louis, 24 pages). In 
the same year the Wiebusch firm issued his Vor- und Zwischen- 
spiele zu den gangbarsten Choralmelodien aus Kern des Deutschen 
Kirchengesangs von Dr. Fr. Layriz (96 pages). The date of his 
Lwischenspiele zu den gebréuchlichen Chordlen der Ev. Luth. 
_ Kirche, a work of 144 pages, published at St. Louis, is unknown. 
The present writer recalls that his father, the Rev. G. Albert 
Schulze, once located a copy of that work and presented it to the 
family of the Rev. H. C. Steup of New York City, where the writer 
occasionally saw the copy, but it has now disappeared. 

Teacher Kunz composed the melody to “Segne, Herr, mit 
deinem Geiste,” No. 120 on page 108 of Liederperlen, Groessere 
Ausgabe (Concordia Publishing House, 1898). In 1885 he com- 
posed “Mein lieber Gott, ich bitte dich,” No. 199 on page 113 in 
the Choralbuch (Concordia, 1886). This is a touching melody to 
a versified children’s prayer. When the present writer tried this 
on the church organ, his mother, who overheard him, said, “I think 
I can sing that,” which she proceeded to do. She then mentioned 


2 Immanuel Congregation abandoned its historic church on Morgan (now 
' Delmar Boulevard) and 15th Streets in 1920 after holding its farewell service 
in it July 18 of that year and dedicating its new church on Marcus and Lex- 
ington Avenues the following Sunday. Before Immanuel Congregation sold its 
property five years later, St. Jacobi Church of Jennings, Mo., during the pastorate 
of the Rev. Emil M. Biegener, S.T.D., bought the unique old organ, now in 
a sad state of disrepair, for four hundred dollars, whereupon the organ was dis- 
mantled and a number of its sets of excellent wooden pipes were incorporated in 
St. Jacobi’s new organ. The metal pipes were sold as junk. A few pipes of Im- 
manuel’s organ are in possession of Concordia Historical Institute. Old Immanuel 
Church, having been used temporarily by a Negro congregation which later on built 
Transfiguration Church on Biddle and 18th Streets, was razed in 1925.— Eprror. 
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that she used to sing this tender little children’s devotional song 
before going to bed at night, but never knew that the music had 
been composed by her grandfather. 

In 1886 Kunz composed a melody to “Sollt’ ich meinem Gott 
nicht singen,” No. 325 on page 186 of the 1886 Choralbuch, which 
also contains a harmonization composed by him in 1885 to “Auf, 
ihr Heiden, lobet Gott,” No. 30 on page 18. 

Kunz’s musical judgment was requisitioned in the compilation 
of the Choralbuch. Its editor, H. F. Hoelter, in his preface says 
that he had planned to issue a revised edition of Layriz’ Kern 
des Deutschen Kirchengesangs when he heard that a teacher Ilse 
of Brooklyn had a similar project under way. Hoelter thereupon 
initiated arrangements to combine the two works. Ilse came to 
St. Louis and Hoelter and he compared their manuscripts, partly 
with the assistance of “Herrn Cantor J. G. Kunz.” * Wherever he 
and Ilse could not agree, the matter was presented to Mr. Kunz 
and disposed of according to his decision (“nach seiner Entschei- 
dung gehandelt”).* Hoelter mentions Kunz along with C. F. W. 
Walther and Pastor Friedrich Lochner as having rendered sub- 
stantial assistance in the compilation of the work. This work 
provided the foundation of Missouri Synod hymnology in the 
nineteenth century; it is still regarded as the standard work of its 
kind in most places within our Synod where German services are 
still being conducted. His statement is: “Schliesslich rufe ich allen 
denen ein herzliches ‘Gott vergelte es’ zu, die mir durch Zusendung 
von Melodien, durch Ueberlassung von Buechern oder auf irgend- 
eine andere Weise hilfreiche Hand geleistet haben, von welchen be- 
sonders Herr Dr. C. F. W. Walther, Herr Pastor F. Lochner und 
Herr Lehrer J. G. Kunz zu nennen sind, dass sie vor andern taetig 
Hand ans Werk gelegt haben. Ohne die Mitwirkung und Ermun- 
terung derselben haette ich es schwerlich gewagt, die Ausarbeitung 
dieses Choralbuchs zu uebernehmen.”° A brief biographical notice 
of Kunz appears in the list of the Choralbuch’s composers and 
editors.° 

In an article written originally, it seems, as a preface to one 
of his collections, Kunz writes on the purpose of the organ in 


3 Choralbuch (1886), Vorbemerkung, p. iii. 
4 Thid., p. iv. 

5 Tbid., p. vi. 

BeThidssauiaioe 
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public worship.’ This, he states, is primarily to accompany con- 
gregational singing, pointing to its function in maintaining pitch, 
its role in instilling a uniform conception of the peculiarities of 
melodies and of their harmonization, and its ability to stir and 
uplift the emotions.* “Die Orgel,” he says, however, “soll dienen, 
nicht herrschen.” The organist is to accompany the singing, not 
the reverse. Moreover, in preludes, interludes, and postludes, every- 
thing that is out of character with the hymns and the service is to 
be avoided. The organist is not to play that for which the people’s 
ears itch — secular music, played in a lively, piano-thumping way. 
“Dear organist,” he says, “if you want to please the public, you 
have your reward. It is your business to glorify God through your 
organ-playing, and to awaken and cultivate a taste for worthy 
organ music.” 
While still in Germany, Kunz married Caroline Benner, on 
April 30, 1848.° They had 12 children, two of whom died in in- 
fancy. The others were: Albert, Amalie, August, Benjamin, Clara, 
Hermann, Marie, Ottilie, Paul, and Pauline. Of these, Clara be- 
came the wife of the now deceased Pastor L. W. Dornseif. Marie, 
born July 21, 1863, married a teacher Schurmann, who later was 
drowned; she lived in St. Louis until her death in 1956. 
~ On November 18, 1875, Kunz’s daughter Ottilie became the 
wife of Pastor H. C. Steup of New York, N.Y. She died on 
April 19, 1925, survived by her husband, four sons (all pastors 
of the Missouri Synod) and five daughters. One son died in in- 
fancy. Among her daughters is Pauline, wife of Pastor Emeritus 
G. Albert Schulze of Peekskill, N. Y., and mother of the writer 
of this article. Another daughter is Emma, wife of Teacher O. W. 
Forbes, now living in retirement at Bridgeton, N. J. Other de- 
scendants are Beatrice Steup, wife of the Rev. Paul Beyer of Hamp- 
shire, Ill., and Grace Steup, wife of the Rev. Wm. F. Donahue of 


7 The article was reprinted in the Kirchenbote der Ev.-Luth. St. Johannes- 
gemeinde, No.125 (New York, April 1911), pp. 573,574. In those days, ap- 
parently, the role of the organ in worship was frequently misunderstood, as another 
_ article in the Kirchenbote, No.97 (August 1907, pp. 445, 446), would also indicate. 
The writer, Teacher A. C. G. Albers, mentions an instance which occurred in Saint 
John’s Church about 1873. Shortly after the church had acquired its first pipe 
organ, it was found that the organist (Albers) and the congregation were at logger- 
heads as to tempo. In the middle of the first hymn played on the new organ a church 
member got up and shouted, “Sie muessen langsam spielen, wie wir singen.” Pastor 
F. W. Saeger, however, later said from the pulpit that he must beg the congregation 
to sing as the organist plays. 

8 In those days poorer Lutheran congregations which could not afford an 
organ often employed precentors, who all too frequently dropped the pitch. 


_ 9 Emil Steup, Meine Ahnen, third ed., p. 100. 
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Valley Stream, N.Y. Some of his musical talent was inherited 
by certain of his descendants, notably Mrs. Ruth Ehlen, of Affton, 
Mo., who studied at the Westminster Choir School in Princeton, 
N. J., and is at present organist of a church in Webster Groves, Mo. 

Teacher Kunz died of heart failure on August 30, 1889, at 
St. Louis, Mo.”° 

Only two pictures of Kunz, both apparently taken in his later 
years, are, as far as this writer’s knowledge goes, in existence. One 
of them appears with this article. It shows a middle-aged gentle- 
man with an Uncle Sam beard and a whimsical face, entirely 
devoid of that pomposity and bristling fierceness so common in 
pictures of older men of that time. From these lineaments one con- 
cludes that he was an easygoing man with a sense of humor, real 
humility, and considerable natural affection and friendly good will. 
The pictures are from the family album of his daughter Ottilie, 
which begins with Dr. C. F. W. Walther. After him is Dr. Wm. 
Sihler. Then comes J. F. Buenger. Two Buenger daughters, very 
pretty girls, appear twice in the collection — possibly the daughters 
of Apotheker (pharmacist) Buenger, who, it seems, was something 
of a character." 

In the life of Johann Georg Kunz there is a several-fold con- 
tribution to the work of God’s kingdom and specifically to that 
of the Missouri Synod. Of his career as a teacher little is known. 
As such, apparently, he lived only in the hearts of those genera- 
tions of children whom he instructed in the truths of God’s Word; 
the blessed results of his work will not appear to his credit this side 
of heaven. As a musician, he achieved much wider notice. Some 
of his critical influence in the formation of the Choralbuch has no 
doubt made itself felt even in the selection of hymns in The Lu- 
theran Hymnal insofar as it is indebted to the precedents of the 
Choralbuch in the choice of German hymn melodies. As a man 
and father of a large family he contributed not only to the lay 
strength of his beloved Synod, exercised through his descendants 
as well as by himself, but also to its professional strength in the 
school and in the church. 


10 Kirchenbote der Ev.-Luth. St. Johannesgemeinde, No.125 (New York, 
April 1911), p.574. See also Evang. Luth. Schulblatt, XXV (January 1890), 
10—15. 

11 On trustworthy information, Apotheker Buenger would invite seminary 
students to his home, give them a dinner and cigars and then read the Bible to them 
for an hour or two. Kunz’s daughter Ottilie remembered him for the gifts of 
licorice root which he made to his young customers. The late Dr. Ludwig Fuer- 
bringer had a fund of stories of the eccentricities of this venerable pharmacist. 
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The Oldest and Youngest 


Is the Concordia Historical Institute interesting only to old- 
sters? Has it meaning only for those who gather around the hot 
stove to swap stories? Sorry, but we must disillusion you. 

While it is true that we have several nonagenarians among our 
members, the oldest of whom is Mr. Fred H. Hoeck, born during 
the Civil War days, yet our youngest member in age is Master John 
Paul Kretzmann. The grandson of our former Curator, and the 
oldest son of the president of Valparaiso University, was born in 
Chicago on December 6, 1944. His membership has run con- 
secutively since January 10, 1945, when John Paul was less than one 
month old. “Jody,” as he is affectionately known, is in the eighth 


Mr. F. H. Hoeck, reading the Con- John Paul Kretzmann, the 
cordia Historical Institute Quarterly Youngest Institute Member 
in his 95th year 


grade at Immanuel School, Valparaiso, Ind. His Lutheran antece- 
dents all were itimately associated with the life and growth of the 
Missouri Synod. 

Mr. Hoeck, a member of the Institute since February 1947, is 
living in retirement in Milwaukee, Wis. Born at Chester, IIl., on 
May 4, 1861, he prepared for parish school work, graduated from 
our Addison, IIl., normal school in 1881. Mr. Hoeck was a school- 
teacher in Atchison, Kans. (1881—1888) and at Zion School, Mil-. 
waukee (1888—1893) . 


During 1893 his, health failed, and he was compelled to resign. 
After a year of rest he recovered sufficiently to take a civil service 
examination for the position of Auditor of the United States 
Customs Service. After five years as auditor, he was promoted to 
acting United States Collector of Customs, a post he occupied for 
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twenty years. Virtually all imports were stopped with World War I, 
and Mr. Hoeck was offered the position of “Controller” along the 
Canadian border. However, he declined the offer and began his 
own insurance business called the “F. H. Hoeck & Co., Agency” of 
Milwaukee. When requested information for this sketch, Mr. Hoeck — 
characteristically commented: “But why make so much ado about 
an old man?” 


In an increasing manner, chiefly through the QuarTerty and 
the museum exhibits, the Institute staff invites and encourages men, 
women, and children with varied backgrounds and interests to join 
hands in this work of the church. Why not submit names and 


addresses of individuals who also “remember the days of old and 
meditate on all” His works? Az Koo: 


The Last Resting Place 


Recently an intriguing little volume with a lengthy title came to 
our desk. It was published by the Rand Press of Boston and is en- 
titled The Old Dutch Burying Ground of Sleepy Hollow in North 
Tarrytown, New York. Privately printed in 1953, it appeared “as 
a contribution by an interested person to the permanent records of 
the First Reformed Church of Tarrytown, New York.” 

In perusing the volume — one doesn’t “read” it in the ordinary 
sense of the term — three observations became apparent. 

Are our congregations alert to their responsibilities of main- 
taining their cemeteries? All too frequently the system of “ceme- 

‘tery associations,” inherited by many a congregation, leaves the 
supervisorship or control of the church-related cemetery in the 
hands of a few. The result in far too many cases is an unsightly 
and unkempt “burying ground.” Forsaken and neglected, it gives 
no indication of being “hallowed.” Whenever congregations are in 
a position to assume control and direction over these cemeteries, 
maintain, and beautify them, there justice is done to their fore- 
fathers and the members of their congregations who have fully 
joined the saints above. Whether it is possible to speak of a ceme- 
tery as attractive, we leave to the judgment of others. Yet, any 
visitor who has had the pleasure of visiting historic Frankenmuth, 
Mich., certainly must have been impressed with the beauty of 
St. Lorenz’s Cemetery. 


Secondly, many of our burying grounds, used by congrega- 
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tions of the Missouri Synod, are more than 100 years old. What is 
being done to maintain the invaluable data contained on those soft 
stones which are already showing the ravages of weather and grass 
fires? What is being done to preserve not only our cemeteries, but 
also their records? This was pointed up to us forcefully recently 
when we tried to identify the last resting place of the first Lutheran 
pastor in St.Louis, the Rev. Otto Hermann Walther. Records 
seem to be nonexistant, so that at this late date it may be impossible 
to take proper cognizance of this gifted Lutheran pastor and leader 
of the Saxon Immigration. 

What is the solution? We fest it is congregational control 
and the appointment of a congregational archivist and historian. 
Besides the other tasks which are regularly assigned to the congre- 
gational keeper of records, the cemetery records ought to be in- 
cluded. This should include a map with the identification of each 
grave, a brief biographical sketch of those who departed this life and 
a copy of the inscription of the marker. 

Our Lutherans are shifting and moving as rapidly as other 
Americans. The time will come when our descendants are going to 
search “for their ancestors” in Lutheran cemeteries all over the 
United States. Will they find the data they seek? 

As in the case of the Tarrytown burial ground, carried out 
under the direction of the Boston architect William G. Perry, rescue 
operations came too late in certain intances. The oldest markers 
were erected prior to 1727. The volume, presented in “the interest 
of the care, preservation, and recording of the stones and monu- 
ments in the burying grounds of early America,” gives every indi- 
cation of the most painstaking research and restoration. An ap- 
pended map gives the precise location of the more than 1,600 


Staves: ALR. 


Book . Notices 


Luther’s Works. American Edition. Vol. 13: Selected Psalms II. Edited by 
: Jaroslay Pelikan. St. Louis: Concordia Publishing House, 1956. 
xii and 451 pages. Cloth. $5.00. 


Luther: Letters of Spiritual Counsel. Edited and translated by Theodore G. 
Tappert. Vol. XVIII of The Library of Christian Classics. Phil- 
adelphia: The Westminster Press, 1955. 367 pages. Cloth. $5.00. 


Martin Luther, the many-sided genius and man of God, deserves to be 
read and studied, even after more than four hundred years. He has a mes- 
sage to the church of today. Those who will learn to know him in the 
English language of the twentieth century will find him profound, fascinating, 
always directing himself to the needs of Christian people. He speaks in his 
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sermons, Bible interpretations, letters, casual remarks, and excerpts of his 
conversation. 

Volume 13 of the American Edition of his Works contains Luther’s 
interpretation of seven selected psalms. They are with their translators: 
Psalm 68, Martin H. Bertram; Psalm 82, C. M. Jacobs; Psalm 90, Paul 
M. Bretscher; Psalm 101, Alfred von Rohr Sauer; Psalm 110, H. Richard 
Klann; Psalm 111, Daniel E. Poellot; and Psalm 112, Daniel E. Poellot. 
The unusually full index was prepared by Erwin L. Lueker. The competent 
guidance of the editor, Jaroslav Pelikan, is evident. The introduction which 
he has appended is valuable. — 

Luther’s letters, selected, edited, and translated by Theodore G. Tappert, 
were written to specific individuals for their specific spiritual needs and 
guidance. They deal with sickness and bereavement, anxiety and persecution, 
despondency and material misfortunes. Questions of marriage and sex, specific 
problems facing pastors, and exhortations to rulers and government officials 
are dealt with by Luther. The volume is rich in human interest and spiritual 
help. Pastors will treasure this volume; laymen will find much of value in it 
for themselves. The introduction by Dr. Tappert is very helpful. 

; ‘GaS Me 


East is East. Hinduism, Buddhism, Christianity: A Comparison. By Peter 
Fingesten. Philadelphia: Muhlenberg Press, 1956. xvii and 181 
pages. Cloth. $3.00. ; 

“The differences between East and West, as they emerge from our com- 
parisons of Buddhism and Christianity and of Christ and Krishna, are not 
trivial, as has often been asserted, but fundamental,’’ Dr. Fingesten asserts 
in this distillation of his original research into Oriental philosophy. Because 
of the renewed interest in the Orient and the popular tendency to equate all 
religions, it is worthwhile to have an authoritative study of this kind. 
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The Cultural Life of the American Colonies: 1607—-1763. By Louis B. 
Wright. The New American Nation Series, edited by Henry Steele 
Commager and Richard B. Morris. New York: Harper © Bros., 
1957. xiv and 292 pages. Cloth. $5.00. 


Lutherans did not play a decisive role in the American colonies. How- 
ever, the model of the log cabin, known to generations of Americans as the 
symbol of the frontier, was introduced by the Lutheran Swedes in the 
Delaware Valley. The German immigrants formed Germanic communities 
in colonial Pennsylvania; many of them were Lutherans. The Lutherans 
played a role, a small one, in the Reformed colony of New Netherland; the 
Dane, Jonas Bronck, who gave his name to the Bronx and Bronxville, was 
a Lutheran. The Lutherans joined the Quakers in Pennsylvania in their 
opposition to the theater. Already in 1703 organ music was heard in 
Gloria Dei Church in Philadelphia. Throughout the period the Lutherans 
managed to keep their contacts with the Old World. 

Dr. Louis Wright refers to these various facts in his very readable, 
authoritative, comprehensive account of colonial culture. He minimizes the 
contributions of the Lutherans to elementary education in this period 
(p. 108); and it is difficult to understand his neglect of any mention of 
Heinrich Melchior Muhlenberg, whose contributions to culture, e. g., educa- 
tion and the liturgy, were significant. 

However, the fascinating story told us in the pages of Wright’s volume 
brings out much that is new and fresh; all is pungently told. The account 
is a well-balanced account. It deals with the various social classes, not merely 
the upper class; it deals with the various regions, not merely New England 
and Virginia. Music, art, drama, science, journalism, libraries and literature, 
“the Gospel of work,’’ and the diversity of religions, architecture, farming, 
and education — all of these topics are treated, and that most often on the 
basis of original sources. Throughout Dr. Wright will keep the interest of 

his readers in this notable account of the culture of the colonial period. 
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